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AGRICULTURAL. 


Prune when the limbs are small. 


A CARELESS hired man is bad enough 
hoeing corn, bat he is worse than use- 
less in fancy dairy. 





WHEN a cow isin very poor condi- 
tion it will affect the quality of her 
milk. ‘The longer a cow stays in milk 


the smaller the yield and the richer the | 


milk. 


ice houses must be filled now if at 
all. More and more every year farmers 
are putting up their own ice, useing it ‘o 
cool milk and butter, and to preserve 
fruit vegetables in warm 


weather. 


eggs, and 


of a tree to order, 
is one about two 


Tue best kind 
everything considered, 
with a straight whip four 
Such a tree will be 
fast and the 

way that is 


years of age, 
to five feet high. 

ikely to live, will 
formed apy) 


grow 
top can be 


wanted. 


Woop hauling and teaming manure 
should be done as much as possible be- 
fore the busy time of early spring. Fine 
compost is needed for the early crops 
and the heap should be pulled over and 
mixed. Stop overheating by tramping 
down and adding water. 


Ir not finished before now, ,, the year’s 
supply of firewood should be worked up 
and packed in the shed. Cold weather 
is the time to saw and split wood. No 
amount of grease will make a saw run 
easily in warm weather and through dry 
wood. Such work 
back and saw alike, while wood with 
the frost out is very hard to split. 


FEBRUARY is & good month in which 

to trim trees when the weather permits. 
Fruit trees should be scraped at the same 
time as far up as the tool will reach. 
The surplus wood and _ interfering 
branches should be removed, and the 
irger wounds covered with grafting 
wax, or at least with thick paint. Take 
all young sprouts not fitted to 
make good branches. 


away 


lr will pay to spend plenty of time 
with the farm animals and poultry. A 
‘w well wintered is half summered> 
while a hen that is not made to lay in 
will never pay mucd of a profit 
A farmer who studies 
his animals, who learns their way of 
ouking at things and who supplies their 
eal wants always gets a return for his 
trouble. 


winter 


to her owner. 


Tne majority of large apple growers 
nthe northwest seem to be adopting 
the close-setting system of orcharding. 
They cut out the alternate north and 


into bearing, later on they cut out the 


apart, 


great many more apples are obtained 
than by the usual methods. 


is very trying to) 


| papers between, can be put up at a cost 
| not to exceed $25, but it will pay to use 
south rows soon after the trees come | 
inside with tar or gasoline paint. In 
alternate east and west rows when the building a silo allow a cubic foot cap- 
trees become crowded, thus the perma-| acity for each cow Per day. 

nent orchard is left with trees 30 feet | 
During the first few years a| 


| little wood ash. 


A Promising Fodder Plant. 


The new forage crop, Japanese barn- 
yard millet, is attracting a good deal of 
attention. In rich land it grows six 
feet high and produces nearly as much 
green stuff as does fodder corn. It is 
hard to dry for hay on account of the 
thick stems, but when cut away and 
fed green, the cattle like it better than 
fodder corn, and it produces more 
milk and makes good ensilage. 


Without Hired Help. 


Many small farmers find they can 
get along best without hiring help. 
They should manage crops whicn can 
be attended to alone and with shich 
| most of the work can be done with ma- 
chinery. The worst pull comes in hay- 
ing time when there is considerable 
hoeing which needs to be done right 
away. The mowing machine, horse 
rake and hay fork help out the struggle. 
If asilo exists there is more difficulty 
whea the time comes to fill it. It is 








possible to cut ensilage and filla silo 
alone. Hiring a little help then will | 
pay ifever. Duirying, poultry and a 
little mixed farming is a good business 
for the one-man farm. 





Don’t Throw Land Away. 


It is a mistake to let the pastures | 
grow up to a mixture of brush and 
worthless wood. Tu.e owner should 
decide at once whether itis worth while 
to clear it off for pasture. If not let 
him do the next best thing, which is 
either to plant it to orchard trees or| 
some valuable timber or nut tree. A 
fielu of pitch pines for instance, 
although it will not mature for 40) 
years, will even when half grown cause 
the land to sell for much more than it 
left to brush. 

Apple trees can be grown on such 


| ° 
/oats, bran, linseed meal, 





land although itis rather slow work. 


Stock and Dairy Notes. 


The smallest successful silo on record 
so far as known is that of a Rockland 
County, N. Y., farmer, who puts up 
ensilage for a herd of two cows. The 
silo is circnlar, the ensilage keeps well, 
and the silo is much esteemed by its 
owner. 


Gluten meal is becoming more and 
more popular. When it is used with 
plenty of shorts, cows seem to stand 
very high feeding without injury. 

A Long Island dairy farmer finds his 
dairy cows cost him to keep $45 to $50 
a year, each, on the average. He feeds 
40 pounds of corn ensilage, five to ten 
pounds hay, from 15 to 18 pounds of 
grain, consisting of a mixture of bran, 
middlings and brewer’s grain. This is 
liberal feeding. He sold from fourteen 
cows $2280 worth of milk in one year. 

If some one would discover how to 
pick out the calves that would make 
good cows, he would be a benefactor 
indeed. At present about the best that 
can be done is to look to the record of 
mother and both grandmothers and pick 
out the calves with good form, well 
shaped udder, and without a tendency 


| to grow fat. 


Feed the calf to make a strong body; 
clover hay. 
Give it as mach milk as can be spared- 

Gasoline engines are becoming quite 
popular on the farm as a source of 
power. It is always ready to start by 
simply turning a wheel, requires no 
engineer and unlike a horse and tread- 
mill does not back or kick or requite 
touching up with a whip. 














ONEIDA 42100, 
Owned at Hood Farm, Lowell, Mass. 





N. E. Milk Producers’ Union. 


A committee of the board of direct- 
ors of the New England Milk Produc- 
ers’ Union met the contractors at the 
office of C. Brigham & Co., in Boston, 
Mass, on Saturday, Feb. 19, in relation 
to ap allowance for the skim milk sold, 
inasmuch a3 the producers were now 
carrying the entire surplus. 

At the meeting of the above parties 
on Feb. 5th to fix the price for the sur- 
plus, the skim milk question came up, 
and the contractors claimed that the new 
officers did not understand the condi- 
tions of the trade made, and that the old 
officers should be consulted ia order 
that the matter might be. better under- 








Feed Trees. 


For orchard trees on rough, unple wed 
land a good dressing 13 a pound of mu- 
riate of potash and half a pound nitrate 


of soda spread over the surface three or 


But anything profitable is better than | four feet around the tree. As the trees 


the mixture of scrub oak, brush and) 


land. 


The Popular New Feeds. 





| grow 
berry bushes usually found on a |. 


larger, more should be used. 
rofessor Maynard says, ‘‘I would not 


|advise anyone to plant fruit trees on 
jrough land unless they can put on as 
| mach fertilizer in value as 1t would cost 


The use of corn meal for milch cows| Cultivate, and unless they keep the 


is being gradually supplanted by other 
products. Many farmers in the milk 


producing districts whose ration att 


to be the old one of half shorts and half 
corn mes] now substitute gluten and cot- 
tonseed meal, claiming that in this way | 


jury to the cow, 


Quite a common ration is two parts of | 


shorts to one part each of gluten and 
cotton-seed. Guten meal and gluten 
feed seem to be, however, more in favor 
with the milk farmers than does cotton- 
seed meal. Linseed meal although often 
recommended is but comparatively little 
used among the milk farmers. 





they get more milk, with less risk of - 





Map the Orchard. 


Labels on the fruit trees are a nui- 
sance,for attached by wires they are sure 
to cause injury to the tree by tightening 
of the wire as the tree grows. If not 
attached by wire they are likely to get 
lost. The best plan is to make a rough 
map of the orchard, marking s#1l the va- 
rieties and keeping the map where it 





will not get lost. 


young trees, it is necessary to put on 
wire tree protectors or the mice will 
burrow under the hay and gnaw the 


trees, 
| 





A Cheap Silo. | 


The most convenient time to builda 
silo, if it is to be located inside the barn, 
is during the last part of the winter, 
when part of the hay is out of the way 
and when there is comparative leisure 
for such work. A plain, small silo, six 
feet square and sixteen feet deep of two 
thicknesses of rough boards with tarred 


planed and jointed boards. Paint the 


For house plants use garden earth, 
dry and sifted barnyard manure and a 





| brush cut to save loss of moisture.” In 


addition to the above the land should 
be of good quality, that is good enough 
tO raise corn or potatoes except for the 
| rocks and brush. 





12,734 Lbs. Milk in One Year. 


_ 


Oneida 42,100, shown in our illustra- 
tion this week, was dropped March 11, 
1885. She is out of that grand old cow, 
Doe, and is by Combination, being one 
of the few daughters left of that great 
bull. Combination has 25 _ tested 
daughters and over 70 granddaughters 
with butter records, among them being 
the Hood Farm cows, Brown Bessie 
and Merrie Maiden, the champion butter 
cows at the Worla’s Fair, and the only 


Jersey cows that proved superior to all | 


rivals at the pail and churn. 

Oneida is a large cow, weighing 
nearly 1000 pounds. She dropped a 
calf when 11 years and7 months old, | 
and milked in one day 50 lbs. 50z. In 
one week she gave 335 lbs. 3 oz. which 
made 16 }bs. 13 oz. ot marketable but- 


ter. By marketable butter we mean | 
al terial } | 
Where mulching material is used for | butter that is made for the table of one| 


of the largest and best hotels in Boston, 
the Adams House. Oneida’s milk rec- | 


|ord for the year from Oct. 17,-1896, to 
| Oct. 17, 1897, was 12,734 lbs. 


1l oz., 
with an average Babcock test of 4.27 
per cent. of fat, 533 lbs. 12 oz. of batter 
fat, the equivalent by adding one-fifth 
to the test, of 652 Ibs. 8 oz. of butter. 
She dropped a solid colored bull calf 
Jan. 27, 1898. 





Farm produce should be steadily 
marketed. Study the catalogues and 
order seeds and nursery stock early. 
Dealers are likely to fill early orders 
with greater care. The early hot-bed 
may be started the last of the month. 


Ir some milk farmers would sell off 
their poorest cows and ship only the 
product of their best cows the milk sur- 
plus would be reduced and the farners 


who did the weeding out would make 
more money. 


stood. The old Officefs were” appealed 
‘to and the following statement which 
| was published in the New England Far- 
mer of Feb 12th, was their uaderstand- 
ing of the matter: 

‘The directors claimed that the con- 
tractors should account to the anion for 
sales of skim milk now that they pay 
full price for none of the sarplus. The 
contractors fell back on the aarrow let- 
ter of the trade which was that they 
shoald pay for surplus milk its butter 
value. The contractors completely ig- 
nored what they have frequently ad- 
mitted heretofore, that the intent of the 
trade was that they should account to 
the farmers for any commercial valuc 
that there might be iu the sarplus mi!k 
regardless of how it is got. Llu years 
| past.butter the been the only income 
frum it, and so the trade has alluded 
Only to butter, but the contracters are 
morally holden to account to the far- 
mers for the sales of skim milk, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that at the pres- 
eat time they do not pay fall price for 
any of the surplns.” 

It was confidently expected that both 
ex-President Gleason and ex-Secretary 
Whitaker of the New England Milk 
Producers’ Union would be present at 
the conferen>e, a; they were uigen ly 
‘requested to bs there, but they were 
not. Aftera protracted discussion of 
the subject, matters were left in the 
same unseitled condition as before, 
which might not have been the case if 
| all the parties had been present. 

Ia justice to Messrs. Gleason and 
Whitaker it should be stated that Mr. 
Gleason was not present owing to a pre- 
Vious business engagement which pre- 
‘cluded his attending, and he expected 
|that Mr. Whitaker would be present 
| who understood the situation as fally 
as he did. Mr. Whitaker wrote a letter 
| Feb. 18 to the secretary of the union, 
stating that his position in the matter 
might b: misconstrued it he should 
attend and take part at the meeting of 
the present board of directors and the 
contractors, and that it would be in 
batter taste for him to keep away from 
the meeting. O wing to the letter being 
misdirected it failed to arrive in season 
for explanation to be made and Mr. 
Whitaker’s attendance secured. 

The contractors claimed that the trade 
was made that only 2 1-2 per cent. of 
the surplus should be carried during 
the six months from Oct. Ist, 1897, to 
April 1st, 1898, and they could not see 
the difference between carrying 2 1-2 
per cent. for the entire six months or 
carrying 5 per cent. for three months, 
as the result would be practically the 
same and entitle them to all there was 
in the skim milk. In fact, they could 














not see why it was not understood that 
2 1-2 per cent. of the surplus should not 
have been carried for each month of the 
six months instead of 5 per cent. of the 
surplus being carried for three months 


to study ovr injurious insects with re- 


newed vigor. The result is that the so- 
called ‘remedies’ now recommended are 
more often based upon a more scientific 
and rational knowlege of the insect and 
horticultural conditions than previous- 
ly. The more progressive horticultur- | 
ists now realize that the science of 
spraying has come to s'ay. 

‘Climatic and other unknown condi- 
tions often cause a considerable varia- 
tion in the habit and life of an insect. 
The same insect may pass through but 
one generation in one locality, while in 
another state perhaps only one or two 
hundred miles away, it may be double- 
brooded. It may lay its eggs on the 
fruit in one state and on the adjacent 
leaves in another. Oftentimes a success- 
ful method of fighting an injurious in- 
sect depends upon some apparently 
trifling habit which may be easily oer) 
looked. My experience in studying the 
habits of insects during the past few 
years has led me to believe that there is 
much to be learned about those insects 
that we have thought we knew all) 
about. 











of the six months. Carrying 5 per 
cent. of the surplus for three months 
caused a mistaken notion of the trade 
that was made. 

From various reports handed in from 
various sources it would seem that very 
little skim milk finds its way into the 
sewers, that it is either sold as skim 
milk or put upon the market in other 
forms to better advantage than it would 
to run it into the sewers. This isa 
matter which should be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and ventilated before another 
trade with the contractors is made, and 
if this: result is ‘to be accomplished, 
every person who has joined the union 
should do his duty. 

In accordance with the provisions of 
the constitution, circulars for the esti- 
mate of price for the coming six months 
have been sent to the various sections. 
Meetings to make these estimates should 
be called promptly and the results of 


the voting sent in to the Central Union, | 


and every person should be present at 
the meetings of their sections when 
called. 





New Notions about Insects. 


THE CODLING MOTH. 


‘‘Recent addilions to our knowledge | 
| of that old and familiar pest, the codling- 
| moth, illustrate most of the facts above 
mentioned. If there is any one of our 
common insect pests about which we 
have thought that there was little new | 
to be learned it is the codling-moth. | 
There was scarcely any change in our 
stereotyped biography of this pest for 
half a ceptury or more previous to the 
present decade., In 1878 a practical 
frnit grower accidently discovered that 
when he sprayed his trees with Paris | 
green, he, not only rid the orchard of 
canker-worms, but that the apples on 
the sprayed part were much less eaten 
by codling-moths. It was proved that 
one could kill a large percentage of the 





first meals in the blossom end. As 
nearly eighty per cent. 
when we spray, soon after the blossoms 
fall, we deposit some arsenic in the 
calyx-cavity, 
takes care of it for us by closing up the 
calyx lobes, until ten days or two weeks 
later, when the little apple-worm in- 
cludes it in the menu of his first few 
meals. 
a poison spray only those apple-worms 


enter here 


where Nature kindly 


We can thus hope to reach with 


which enter the blossom ends of the 


forming fruits in the spring. To do 


this the application must be made soon 


after the blossoms fall, when the calyx 


is open. I can conceive of no possible 
way in which a majority of the 15 or 20 
per cent. of the worms enter the fruit at 
some other point in the spring and all 
the worms of the subsequent broods 
can be effectively reached with a poison 
spray. The falling of the blossoms is 
the signal to begin spraying; the clos- 
ing of the calyx lobes, a week or two 
later, is the signal to stop. 


THE PEACH BORER. 


‘Another and familiar insect pest 
which has received considerable atten- 


| tion at the insectary of the Cornell Ex- 
| periment Station is the peach-borer. It 


is an American insect, and for more 
than a hundred years it has been re- 
cognized as a very serious obstacle to 
the growing of peaches in this country. 
Almost everyone who has grown this 
luscious fruit is only too familiar with 
|the telltale gummy mass found around 
the base of peach trees in which the 
grub-like caterpillar of this pest is at 
work. 

“The life history and habits of the 
insect were fairly well known to the 
\ earlier writers. In the latitude of New 
York the borers mature late in June; 
they spin a cocoon of silk and particles 
of bark neur the entrance of their bur- 
rows. The females, soon after hatcn- 





la apple-worms by applying a poison spray 
ns after the blossoms fall. 


This was| Of the peach trees. 


ing, begin to lay their eggs on the bark 
The caterpillars 


soon demonstrated by many experimen- | /hatch in from seven to ten days, and 


| ters ; 
| fied himself that often at Icast seventy 


by spraying. 


the late Professor Lodeman satis-| at once begin their destructive work 
per cent of the apples that would be) of the ground. They continue to work 


rained by the worms could be saved | until cold weather sets in, when they 
He could not see just | ensconce themselves in a loose cocoon. 


under the bark, at or below the surface 


how it was accomplished, and often ap-| like home near the surface of the soil, 


_ pealed to mefor an explanation. I could 
‘find no definite observations recorded | 


|and there remain all winter without 
feeding. This winter habit seems to 


Professor M. V. Slingerland of Cor-| pon the habits of the newly hatche@ | have been only recently observed. In 
nell University, gave a lecture re- | worms; and it was only quite recently | May they begin to work again, and do 
cently before the Massachusetts Hor-| that anyone had ever seen the eggs of | | the most damage in June. 


ticultural Society, his subject being | 


the codling-moth. My studies bave re- 


‘‘ After three years’ careful tests of all 


“Some New Notions about Qld In-| sulted in some new notions abont the| the substances which gave promise of 


sects.” He said, in part: 


‘‘For many centuries the insect world | 


has afforded one of the most fascinating 
of all fields for observation by those | 
who speculate upon the various phases | 
of that mysterious something called life | 


and they get some of their most iater- | 


esting facts from the insect worl.) 
Entomology, or the science of insects, 
is thus an old science and has had many 
devotees. 

“The first book devoted entirely to 
insects was published in England in 
1634. It is a quaint old volume entitled 


‘Theatrum Lasectorum,’ by Drs. Penny | 


and Mouffett. The volume is a compen- 
dium of what was known about insects 
previous to the seventeenth century. It 
was not until about the beginning of 
the present century, however, that the 
lives and habits of insects came to be 
studied with a view to discovering their 
most vulnerable points, that men might 
the more easily destroy them. In short, 
that phase of the study of insect life 
which has come to be known as eco- 
nomic of applied entomology, is scarcely 
a century old. 


ENTOMOLOGY IN AMERICA. 


‘“‘In America nearly everything relat- 
ing to insects has been published since 
the Revolution. In 1841 Dr. Harris’s 
‘Treatise on the Insects of Massachu- 
setts’ was published. This simply, con- 
cisely, yet beautifully written account 
of what the author had seen and learned 
about insects, justly entitles him to be 
called the ‘Father of American Econom- 
ic Entomology;’ and the science of 
modern entomology may well be said 
to have had its birth in America with 
the publication of this noteworthy vol- 
ume by the State of Massachusetts. 

‘Inquiries from such horticulturists 
as have studied the injurious insects 
have stimulated workers in entomology 


habits of the insect. 

‘‘Allare familiar with the caterpillar 
stage of this pest, but not so many have 
seen the adult insect. A new and more 
‘conspicaous difference between the 
| }adult male and female has been discov- 
ered. lathe under side of each front 
| wing of the males only there is a nar- 
| row, elongated, blackish spot. Ths one 
/can asually determine the sex of a cod- 

ling-moth at a glance by the presence or 
| absence of these black markings. 
| It is about the egg and the habits of 
, the newly hatched worm that the most 
new light has been shed by recent in- 
| vestigations. The usual stereotyped 


textbooks on entomology, has been ‘Tne 
moth lays its eggs singly in the matur- 
ing blossom of the apple just as the 
petals fall. As soon as the caterpillar 
hatches it burrows into the apple.’ | 
have now learned that the eggs are thin, 
oval, scale-like objects, not quite as 
large as the head of a pin, r sembling a 
minute drop of milk; instead of being 
on or in the calyx they are on the fruit 
near the calyx in old curculio scars, 
near the stem, or even on the leaves of 
the tree. Thus the commonly accepted 
notion regarding the egg-laying habits 
of insect must be discarded. We now 
know that the eggs are not laid until a 
week or more after the petals fall from 
most varieties of apples and not when 
the petals fall, as was the common 
notion. 


THE APPLE WORM. 


‘‘The little apple-worm crawls about 
the surface of the fruit until it finds the 
calyx, stem or where a leaf touches; no 
feeding is done on the outside of the 
fruit, except to gnaw a minute entrance 
hole through the skin. More often the 
little worm squeezes itself through be- 
tween the two calyx lobes and gets its 





statement as taken from our leading| 


| being effective against the borer at the 
Cornell Experiment Station, twenty- 
one different things were tried. The 
following were ineffectual: Carbon bi- 
sulphide assafcetida and aloes, lime salt 
and sulphur wash, resin wash (two ap- 
plications), strong solution of hard 
soap, Hale’s wash (two applications), 
tallow, which formed a thick and com- 
plete coating lasting until the next 
year, tansy grown around the base of 
the trees, whale oil soap (two applica- 
tions), whitewash, paint made with 
lime and linseed oil, and wire gauze 
protector, which should be theoretically 
a perfect and mechanical protector. 

‘‘Six substances tried proved par- 
tially effective; of these two might be 
termed mechanical, the old ‘moulding 
system,’ and tarred roofing paper care- 
fully tied around the base and extend- 
ing below the ground; this seemed to 
protect against two-thirds of the borers. 
White paint kept out from one-third to 
one-half of the insects. White paint 
and paris green killed many of the 
young trees. Coal tar was very effectual, 
only a few borers succeeding in getting 
started in trees brushed with it, and it 
did no injury to the trees. The follow- 
ing proved sure death to the trees: 
Paris green mixed with glue, raupen- 
leim (German caterpillar lime), and 
dendrolene. 

‘‘Nothing was found which would 
keep all the borers out and not injure 
the trees. A wash which has to be ap- 
plied more than once a year will not 
pay, for one can dig out borers quicker. 
The ‘digging out’ process is certainly 
the surest yet devised, and can be done 
with about as little expenditure of time 
and money as it will take to apply 
washes or mechanical contrivances 
thoroughly enough to keep the borers 
out. Although we did not accomplish 
our ideal, the experiment did demon- 
strate what is often equally valuable and 
important to know, that is, to know 





what not to do.” 
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twelve inches from center to center, in- 
stead of twenty-four. The roof would 








| thing. | know this keeping accounts | our purchases, unless advice and prac- | 
|has encouraged us to stop leaks and | tices, other than those in vogue, inter: | 
| study to reduce the cost of production. | pose as a coanterpoise. In personal be laid the same as the wide crimp. 
| | asked a farmer friend once bow | farming I apply very light coatings of | The above device would apply only toa 
'much it cost him to live. He replied: | manure, thus supplying the annual surface with one-third, and not less | 
ng ers aan providing |" don’t know, and I don’t want to| necessities of crops for nitrogen, ad- — ae =— For a very rod 
excuse except negligence 1 roOvV aia : |; 8urface, other evices now on the 
: : . P re as ting my farming otherwise for the) 
them. Perhaps there is not one in ten, | E20W _ 1 don't care as long ae I hawe | jas Mee! g |/market would have to be used. In 
, : , |money in my pockets to buy what I| mineral supply, or for the potash and | .onciysion. j » geal eattainie ian 
says a writer in Coleman’s Rural . ‘ : : ‘ : , iron or 8! c y 
> er | = phosphoric acid. This question has | more merit than any other on the 
Weed, thet hes 0 Go Eeyee.s bearings in many directions. The broad | market, and we are sure it would be 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, grapes, | 
etc. 


principle is all that I desire to approach, | Fre extensively used, if less mistaken 
There are generally 













How to Have Plenty of Fruit. 


There is hardly one farmer in fifty 
that hasafnll supply of fruit for his 
family during the year, including small 
fruits, and yet there can scarcely be any 
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ss. W. HOBART, 73 = St. 4 
This isn’t the way we do. We know 

our farming pays, and it encourages us. 

|Our friends think the bottom is all out 


farmers 
ne lof farming generally. And it seems 


Wattaquottoc Far, 


BOLTON, MASS. 


reamery 

methods of the world since their introduction 
fifteen years ago. They have increased the pro- 
ductiveness of the Dairy industry full One 
Hundred Millions of Dollars a year in that time, 
and practically earned that much a year for their 
been the ** keystone ” of modern 








That principle seems to me clearer and | — when laying.—Practical 


_— ‘beyond reproach. In application it/| 





isfied i i users, They have A. J. C. C. Jerseys, bulls, cow 
who feel satisfied in saying that they : dairying. They are now used in every country of -3.U.%, ’ » COWS, hejf 
, /to me an excellent plan for farmer when | weans a correcting less than a super- total number in use is 126; 
can buy small fruits and vegetables | : or mane ¢ oo ton tinge that of all the one hundred ers and calves for sale by 


or more various kinds of imitating machines ever 
made in the different parts of the earth combined. 

As the De Laval machines were first, so likewise 
have they been kept best, ever keeping further in 
the lead through constant improvement from year 


JOHN A. & PAUL CUNNINGH \); 
Mention Mass. Ploughman. 


Hired Help on the Farm. 
| he gets glong in years to keep the gen-| ficial glance at tables of analyses which 
‘eral management of his farm in his own | indicate the manurial value of foods, or; The hired man is a necessary factor | 
hands. Don’t move to town and throw |the wiser use of yard manure, made ©D every successful farm. Excepting | 


cheaper than they can afford to raise 
them; bat the poor wife knows about 
how much is bought, the amount de- 


ape 
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pending tvo often her own scant supply 
of pocket money. Now, does any of 
this strike you? 
is a good time to plan and arrange to 
have such things. Goto work in earn- 
est, make out a bill of what you need 
set out a few strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries, blackberries, raspberries, 
grapes, rhubarb, etc, etc., this coming 
spring. Have you «few worthless trees 
such as apple, peach, pear,etc., or trees 
whose fruit is not satisfactory or not 
prolificenough? You can change them 
by grafting or budding; you can make 
a worthless tree become one of profit 
and delight. Grafting is usually con- 
sidered the better way, as we gain time. 
Suppose wish to introduce new 
kinds 
bearing. 
sired variety, the latter part of winter 


you 
of apples on trees already in 
Procure your scions, of de- 


while the buds are yet dormant, and 
stow them away in moist earth in a cool 
cellar, there to remain until ready for 
When the air 
warms up and the buds on the trees be- 


use. spring comes, 
gin to swell, then you may proceed to 
graft. The limb to be grafted should 
be cut off smoothly, a slit made through 
knife and the 
wedged shape scion inserted, There is 
not much to do withthe scion, except 
as two 


the centre with a sharp 


allow of as 
The scion need not be as 
large as the stock—seldom so large; but 
the bark side shoa!d be even. 
Often when the scion inserted the 
spring of the stock is sufficient to hold 
itin place; but to make sure of it you 
had better tie with a string. The parts 
in contact should be waxed over to ex- 
clude air and moisture. A good graft- 
ing wax is made as follows: Take six 
pounds of resin, two pounds of bees- 
wax and one pound of tallow; melt to- 
gether and apply warm with a brush. 
Budding is done in the following man- 
ner: Procuresome good buds of va- 
riety wanted, from strong, well ripened 
shoots of this season’s growth. With a 
sharp knife make a T shape cut in a 
strohg, young shoot of this year’s 
growth; commence at the upperof cut 
and gently force the bud into place. See 


to cut it, to many 


sound buds. 


on one 


is 


that all fits snugly, then put on 
tha wax and tie with a narrow 
strip of cloth or string to  hoid 


parts firmly and to exclude air—when 
the young bud starts to grow, which is 
usually from four to six weeks, the 
bandage should be removed, as it will 
not rot away asin root-grafting. The 
time to bud will depend somewhat on 
the season and the kind of trees budded, 
but the season is usually from July to 
September. The most of your success 
will depend on the sap, which should 
be flowing freely enough, in the latter 
part of summer to allow of lifting the 
bark without injuring the wood. 





A Good Business Suggestion. 


A friend says farmers ought to make 
an inventory once a year at least, so as 
to kuow whether they are gaining or los- 
ing. ‘I ask farmers,” he writes, ‘‘how 
they are getting along, and nine out of 
ten will say they are loosing money. 
Bat usually they don’t know anything 
about it. If they would keep accounts 
they might find they were doing better 
than they thought for. In many cases it 
might start them to looking up the leaks 
and stopping them. I am sixty-five 
years old and not able to do hard work. 
Owning a small farm I determined to 
rent it and liveintown. Fortwo years 
it was managed by a tenant and I lost 
money. How dolknow? Because I 
took an inventory and kept account. I 
then hired a man and gave him a good 


chance on shares, but reserved the right | 


to manage the farm operations. I kept 
a horse, and drove back and forth when 
weather was favorable. Last year we 
cleared over $500, and my hired man 
laid up from $150 to $200. You ask 
how i know? Because I have taken my 
inventory. 

Since I have been unable to do hard 
work, by reading the papers and study- 


ing, I find that I can manage a farm | 


more successfully than wheal used to 
do all by main strength and ignorance. 
The trouble with my first renting was 


that I turned over onr farm, with forty | 
years of experience, to a young man of 


very limited experience, although he 
thought himeelf an expert.” 
The above is condensed from a long 


and valuable letter from one of our) 


many friends. And it has some good 
points in it. Every man ought to 
know once a year or oftener how he is 


If it does, this winter | 


away that thirty or forty years of ex-|rich in nitrogen by purchased protein | where the farmer has the help within | 


perience and lose health and all interest | 


in life perhaps, sitting around with 
nothing particular to do. Turn over the 
hard work to younger hands,‘but keep 
enough to do to give zest to life and 
sound sleep and good health. 
goo! sense in afretired city business man 
moving into the conntry, but 
should an old farmer to town? 
Why not fix up his farm home and make 
life there as an enjoysble as possible, 
heart. — Practical 


move 


‘near to nature's 


Farmer. 





Foods and Feeding, 

In a previous article the importance 
of high feeding of cows well selected 
The subject matter 
that follows in logical sequence is prob- 
ably that of the foods best adapted to 
It is now 
freely assumed, both by men of science 


was emphasized. 


secure free consumption. 


aud men of practice, that these foods 
relation to each other 
that a given amount of protein and car- 
bohydrates must b:) daily fed. It was 
my fortune, first of anyone by a few 
years, to put to the test in this conti- 
nent, this theory borrowed from Ger- 
many. That of trials in this 
direction led to a materially modified 
acceptance of nutritive ration, as laid 
down, is not very important to dairy- 
men, even though fully verified, for it 
appears to me that the dairy cow re- 
quires he amount of protein 
claimed by Wolff than other animals do; 
while at the same time she takes from 
the farm more nitrogen, that may be re~ 
turned by a highiy nitrogenous food, 
than do these animal-. If then, per- 
chance, the cow gets more nitrogen, as 
prot-in, than she needs, it is a fault on 
the right side and in a safe side. It 
must not be forgotten though, that in 
the great alfalfa region where corn does 
not thrive and the by-products of wheat 
abound, and also in the cotton belt, that 
the proposition should be turned square- 
ly around, and advice given to see to it 
that plenty of easily digested carbohy- 
drates are fed. Feeders of these sections 
have been misled by the emphasis laid 
on protein. 

There is one feature of the question 
of protein in the ration that I desire to 
dwell upon, though it carry my subject 
into another issue, this is the relation of 
protein foods to farm fertility. The 
familiar tables that show that the relative 
fertilizing value of bran is about twice 


must bear such 


years 


nearer 


that of corn, and of cotton seed meal 


ing nitrogen content of the foods. Thus 
a ton of 
nitrogen, a ton of bran 53.4 pounds 
nitrogen, a ton of cotton mea! 
135 8 pounds nitrogen, and a ton of 
gluten meal 100.6 pounds nitrogen, 
timothy hay 25.2 pounds nitrogen. At 
fifteen cents a pound for nitrogen the 
foregoing foods would in this material 
have in the rder given above a relative 
value of $5.46, $8 01, $20.37, 315.09 
$3 78 as fertilizers. This price is sub- 
stantially that given by stations for the 
guidance of purchasers of chemical fer- 
tilizers. The pointsto which I would es- 
pecially invite attention are: First, that 
The foods derive, as stated, their chief 
theoretical fertilizing value from their 
nitrogen, not being distinguished for 
their phosphoric acid and potash. Their 
use either direct or through their ma- 


corn contain: 36.4 pounds 


seed 


nures is the use of nitrogen. Is this 
philosophical and practical? No, be- 


cause crops gather fromasmall to a 
large ratio of their nitrogen from nat- 
ural sources—a larger ratio than ordina- 
rily they can of the two minerals named. 
As it requires all three of these mate- 
rials to lift the crop yield materia!ly, it 


is unwise to invest heavily in the mate-| 


rial that costs most and is least required. 
This mistake is made, and a flaring one 
itis when viewed from the facts that 
the nitrogen is peculiarly subject to loss 


in the soil from leaching, in the form of | 


nitric acid, and from loss by fermenta- 
tion, or, as formerly known, by oxida. 
tion, passing into the atmosphere. Prof. 
Snyder’s very valuable contribution to 
the literature of fertilization and tillage 


loss of nitrogen in these directions under 
tillage. But potash and phosphoric 


in practice but little loss. It is custom- 
ary in New England to apply forty to 
fifty tons of manure to the acre, or 
| when the manure is made from rich 


‘foods 500 pounds or more of nitrogen, 


There is | 


why} 


shows for Minnesota soils a startling 


foods. | 
Without desiring to’ belittle protein 
we may, I think, safely ascribe to fat of 


‘foods the highest value among the nu- | 


trients. Foods are the source of energy | 
for the work done by an animal what- | 
ever the character of that work, be it! 
milk production, exercise, flesh build- 
ing or heating. A pound of fat will do 
more work tha” a pound of any other 
constitnent of foods. As expressed by | 
physiologists, it has twice and a half 
the heat units, and will lift twice and a 
half the foot pounds that carbohydrates 
or protein will. I loox at the fat con- 
tents of foods the first of all when bay- 
ing solely for food value. Protein is 
always viewed with especial interest, as 
farm recuperation is the great work in 
hand. Its presence is not without its 
effects in the milk pail. But what foods 
and how estimate their value?—J. W. 
Sanborn, in Hoard’s Dairyman. 





Practical and Scientific Facts 


About Iron Roofing. 





During the past six months I have 
noticed many articles in the different 
trade journals, relative to metal roofs as 
a covering for barns, residences and 
store houses, but none instructing the 
inexperienced how to make an intelli- 
gent selection, suited to their particular 
building, from the various different de- 
vices pow manufactured. Corrugated 
iron has probably been used more than 
any other device, and I will venture to 
say that not one corrugated roof in 
twenty has given entire satisfaction, and 
been water tight for any length of time. 
Any inexperienced person can fathom 
the defects in corrugated iron if they 
will simply compare the mode of fasten- 
ing the sheet to the sheathing boards or 
rafters, with other roofs, such as 
shingle, tile, tin or slate, as the main 
object in laying the above-mentioned 
roof has always been to conceal the 
nails, whereas the corrugated sheets are 
simply lapped two and one-half inches 
on the sides and about the same at the 
end joints, and nailed through the two 
thicknesses, thus exposing the nails 
over the entire surface, and the result is 
that the nails get loose, or the iron 
tears around the nail; in either case a 
leak is bound to follow. 

In order to overcome the objection 
above mentioned, a metal roof should 
have a perpendicular side lap, not less 


' than one inch high, and fastened to the 
more than twice that of bran, derive | 
these differences mainly from the differ- 


sheathing boards by means of cleats, 
and the end joints should always be 
locked and cleated. In this way, none 
of the nails would be exposed and ex- 
pansion and contraction would be pro- 
vided for in the standing seam. 

As to an iron roof being a protection 
against lightning, | would simply say 
that it is an established fact that all 
metals are conductors of electricity, and 
if a small lightning rod will protect 
your building, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that the entire surface of your 
roof being covered with iron would 
afford better protection than the small 
rod? The surface may be painted, and 
as some claim that paint 1s a non-con- 


| ductor, does it alter the fact that the 


conduc or, or iron is there, and is it not 
impossible for the lightning to pene- 
trate the conductor? 

The durability of an iron or steel 
roof depends on the paint; that is, I 
always advise close sheathing (if a 
barn), well ventilated, then put paper 
between the sheathing boards and the 
iron. This will keep the roof from 
sweating (or prevent condensation), | 
make the building warmer in winter, 
and to a certain extent, counteract the 
effect of the sun’s rays during the sum- 
mer months. In other words, the paper 
protects the under side that you! 
can’t reach after the sheets will have 
been laid. Now, if you keep the ex-| 
terior well painted and free from rust, 
the roof must last indefinitely. 

I learn through many consumers that 


great difficulty has been experienced in 
| making close or watertight connections 


(when using iron roofing) with cupolas, 
chimneys and like places. To all such, | 
I will say that it is one of the simplest | 


| problems to overcome in the roofing | 


business, but to explain would require | 
acid are easily held by soils, saffering | 


too much valuable epace. There is. 


probably one more objection to iron) 
roofing that I have often heard, viz: ‘it | 


rattles” and the cause for this lies in 


the fact that the space between the 


standing seams is too great to be 


doing from exact accounts, as nearly as| where not one-tenth of it will be used squeezed up with roofing tongs, being 


possible. I can take our books at 
home and show you just what we have 
gained every year since we had any- 


for the first crop. 


two feet from center to center. This) 


| It is evident that we can press toofar| trouble can easily be overcome by a 


| the manurial value of foods in making 


center crimp, thus making the seam | 


his own family, the hired man becomes | 
a necessity in order to make the buai- | 
ness a success. The difficulty, however, 
that confronts the farmer who is com- | 
pelled to have hired help on the farm | 
is that this hired help breaks in on the} 
home life. The majority of hired men} 
on the farm are unmarried, and, conse- 
quently, they have to live with the far- 
mer. This, to a certain extent, is ob-| 
ectionable, especially where there is a | 
family of young boys growing up, as | 
very often the moral character of the | 
hired man is not such as would be) 
conducive to a healthy growth of morals | 
in the young boy. | 

One way to overcome this drawback is 
for every farmer to have an extra house 
on the farm for hired help. A comfort- | 
able house can be built very reasonably, | 
and life on the farm would be better 
for all concerned, if the hired help lived 
in a separate house. It would then be | 
necessary to engage married men, who | 
would require higher wages. This 
would not be a drawback, as there is no 
one who renders as goud service for the 
money he gets as the married hired man 
on the farm. The very fact that he is 
married and has some one depending 
upon him, makes him more steady and 
his service of more value to the farmer. 

The difficulty with the single hired 
man very often is that he is to» much 
inclined to roam around at nights, and 
thus unfits himself for work the next 
day. Of course, no one objects to a 
reasonable amount of recreation, which 
every one should haye. But the hired 
man’s first duty is to serves his em- 
ployer -aitbfully and well. Then, again, 
very often if the hired man, who is 
boarding with the farmer, is not treated 
as one of the family, and consulted in 
regard to the business of the farm, he 
is dissatisfied. In taking this view we 
are not disparaging the hired man’s 
calling in any way, but just discussing 
the question as far as it bears on the 
home life on the farm. A hired man on 
a farm should not take it as in anyways 
disrespectful to himself because he is 
not admitted to the inner home life, or 
is not allowed the privileges of the 
members of the family. 

And then there is the question of ex-| 
tra work for the women folk on the) 
farm because of the hired man in the! 
home. The extra wages that it is neces- | 
sary to pay the married man to board | 
himself, will be more than made up by 
lessening the labor in the farm home, | 
and by the better home life the farmer | 
and his family will have. Of course, a | 
hired man with a family would need | 
steady employment all the year round, 
and this would be an advantage to the 
farmer. Where a large amo-nt of stock 
is kept there is just as much need of 
help during the winter months as dur- 
ing the summer.—Farming. 


| 
| 
| 





America’s 
Greatest 
Medicine 


is Hood’s Sarsapariila. 

Greatest, Because Hood's Sarsap» 
rilla is the medicine to which the 
bulk of the people naturally turn 
when overtaken by sickness, caused 
by impure blood, scrofula, dyspepsia, | 
etc., or when recovering from debili- 

tating blood-poisoning diseases like 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, etc. | 
GREATEST, Because of the vast number 
of testimonials which come from 
every city and hamlet in the land, | 
telling of marvelous cures and over- | 
flowing with gratitude. 
Greatest, Because it eradicates every | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


vestige of scrofula, cures the worst 
cases of hip disease, subdues the itch- 
ing and burning of eczema, heals all 
sores, boils and eruptions, and every 
ailment due to impure blood. 
GREATEST, Because it conquers dys- 
pepsia by toning and strengthening 
the stomach, cures rheumatisin by 
neutralizing the acid in the blood, 
overcomes catarrh by removing the 
scrofula taints that cause it. 
GREATEST, Because unequalled by any 
other medicine for supplying the 
nerves with pure, rich, nourishing 
blood, and thus curing nervousness, 
neuralgia and nervous prostration. 
GREATEST, Because of economy and 
strength, Hood’s Sarsaparilla being 
the only medicine of which it can 
truly be said, «« 100 doses one dollar.” 
Greatest, Because it is prepared in 
the largest Laboratory on carth—a 
building which contains more than 
three acres of floor space. 
Greatest, Because it is peculiar in 
combination, proportion and process 
and possesses curative properties un- 
known to any other medicine. 
GREATEST, Because of the greatest 
cures, greatest merit, greatest sales, 
greatest hold upon the confidence of 
the people as an honest medicine, 


Hood's ‘pant 


parilla 
Is America’s Greatest Medicine, 
Sold | druggists. Prepared only by 
C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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superiority to all 








to year. They are now suffic 
respects to nearly save their cost each year of use 
hover and above what is possible 
imitating and infringing machines. 

The De Laval machines are made in ev con- 
ceivable size and style and operating form, 
to the requirements of the dairy of one cow to the 
: creamery of one thousand or more cows, at prices 
ranging from $ 
They are sold, as ever, on the basis of their unqualified and guaranteed 
other existing methods and devices, 

Send for “ Dairy” catalogue No. 257 


or ‘“‘Creamery” catalogue No. 507 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR OO. 





Western Offices: GENERAL OFFICES: Branch Offices : 
RanooveH & Cana STs. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 1102 Arcu Street, 
CHICACO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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with any of the 
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0. to $800. 
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GUERNSEY CATTLE 


Have proven themselves the most « 
producers of butter of the hichest pat 
and their size and constitution comme 
all Dairymen. The Guernsey Bull is 
ally sought for in grading up or improy 
herd. 

Choice, well bred Stock a Specia 


PLYMOUTH ROCK POULTRY 


Fowls are vicorors, and layers of Brow 
Address CLOVER RIDGE FARM 


Peterbor 


Henderson Dairy Co 


Registered Jersey Cattle for Sale at re 
prices. 
Brookline, Mua-.« 











OSBORNE FARM 
ae IMPLEMENTS 
< SUCCEED 
CGY HERE OTHERS 
Why FAIL. 
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’ Columbia Flexible and Reversible Disc Harrows, 


N 






It is the larcest com. @olumbla Inclined Corn Harvester and Binder, 
V plete line of farm machin- Golambla Mower, 72 2-horse) 


ery manufactured byanysingle 
concern in the world; embraces 





Columbia Grzin Harvesier and Binder 
Columbia Reaper, 
All-Steel Seif Dump Rakes, Ail- 


Every machine is fully warranted and is the best of its class that can be prodaced with xood mater- 


Mo. 8 Reaper, 


1, complete equinment, superior skill and long experience. 


The Cut here Shown 


Ha have made it a Perfect Harrow and consequently it 


S NO EQUAL on the market. 


Don’t Buy until you 
have seen our 
local ° 


parison. 


throw the lever clear forward and it’s done 
Used in1, 2,3 or4 sections—20 &%5 teeth toeach 
section. Perfect smoother and seed bed maker. 


isthet Osborne Colurnbia 


of our 


hevond com- 





AUBURN, N. Y. 


All-Steel Tedders, 
Stee! Hand Dump Rakes, Horse Hoe Cultivators, etc. 


Peg-Tooth Harrow. 
The frame, tooth beams cnd teeth are made from highly 
carbonized steel, andare light and strong 
With the top levertheteeth can be set et any 
desired angle—forward to tear un deep, strairht for all 
ordinary work, orslanting back to smoothe the surface. 
Especially desirable for harrowing trashy ground as it fa«elf cleaning—jnst simply 


D. M. OSBORNE & CO. 


Ee. OF FARM | 


~~ ——_—— 





MPLEMENTS| 


Rival Disc Harrows, 
Sulky Spring-Tooth Harrows, 
Spring- Tooth Harrows, 
Adjustahle Peg-Tooth Harrows, 
Combination Harrows, 
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SUCCESS 
with Fertilizers. 


To use fertilizer successfully and 
profitably a man must know 
what to use and what he does use. 
There is but one form in which 
nitrogen (‘‘Ammonia”) is avail- 
able to plants as soon as it is ap- 


plied. ‘This form is Nitrate. 


Any agricultural chemist will vouch for the 
truth of this statement. 


If the nitrogen in a fertilizer is 
not in the from of Nitrate it 
is not in the dest form. 

You can save money by mixing your 
own fertilizers. By using Nétrate of 
Soda, instead of the insoluble forms of 
nitrogen usually employed, you can 
obtain the best possible results. 


A #0-page book, “Food for Plants.” Tells all about 
mixing and using fertilizers. Please ask for it. 


Free 
S. M. HARRIS 


P.O Address, Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., N. Y. 





BIGGEST POULTRY BARGAIN 
OF THE YEAR. 


FOR SALE OR TO LEASE with atock 
and tools. 37 acres, 12 cu tivated, 25 timber 
fit for building purposes. 8 room house 
Spring water in house, Barn 22x40. 3 
poultry houses 100 capacity each, built on 
scientific plans. All buildings in first-class 
condition, Spring through farm, Fruits 
all kinds for home use. Stock consis(s of 
150 laying W. Wyandottes, W. R. C. Leg- 
horns and Buff Leghorns, 1-300 and 1-200 
Egg Incubator, Lamps, Charts, Testers, etc, 
Horse, new milch Cow, harnesses, wagons, 
sleigh, hay and other feed sufficient until 
next crop, and farm tools of all kinds; 21-2 
miles to village, post office and station ; 2 
lines railroad, 10 miles to Holyoke, Chicopee 
and Northampton, markets; 25 miles to 
Springfield, Price, $1500; 8250 down, bal- 
ance secured, or will sell personal for 8500, 
and rent farm fori or5 years for $75 per 
year, privilege buying. 

JAS. A, WILLEY, Exclusive Agent, 
178 Deyonshire St,, Boston. 


Gold Mine otock, 


AGENTS WANTED, 


Men, and Women, Clergymen, School Teach- 
era, etc. 10 Per Cent. Commission. 








Exceedingly Rich. Large Dividends. 


Located in Province of Quebec. 
Reports of experts sent on request. 


C. A. PARSONS, 


154 Commercial St., Eoston, Mass 





Before Buying New Harness 


Send 4c. in stamps to postage | 
on 116-page Tilustrated Catalogue 
of custom-made oak leather har- | 


ness, sold direct to the consumer 
at wholesale ws 100 styles to 
select from. Ve manufacture our 
own goods and can save you money. 
Kine Hagness Co., No. 24 Church St.,Owego, N.Y. 


| been a long and varied one, and covering f 
whole subject. Any of our readers Sue 


In buying seeds “‘ economy is 
extravagance,’ because the cost 
of cultivation wasted on inferior seeds 
always largely exceeds the original 
cost of the best and dearest seeds to 
be had. The best is always the 
cheapest. Payatrifiemorefor 


FERRY’S 
‘SEEDS. 


and always get your money’s worth. 
Five cents per paper everywhere. 
Always the best. Seed Annual free. 
D.M.FERRY & CO. , Detroit, Mich. 











") growing 250 bu<h. Is 
lisuleott, Wis, 173 bus 
Randalia, lowa.h growing 8 bu-h. Salzer’s oats 
f acre If.eud a wi We wish to gain 
150,000 new custom re. b ¢ wil s ud on trial 
10 DILLARS WORTH FOR 10c. 
pkes vu "i firm see.s, Hog Pea. Sand Vetch, 
We. Whea shit I Jerusalem Co n. ete., in- 
Seed Catalucue, telling 


-orn; J. Kreider, 
and P. Sinnot, 







ling ur mon ail 
avout tie S$ old origesf rbest nave for our 
new © " Ora an l oats Prod: gies,” 
also sample of -a all mailed vou upon 
receipt of but iO ostare, poritivel 
worth 810. to cer i 







Berd Po*atoes a: $! e bbl. 
SS pkgs. arliest vegetable 
seeds 1.0v, 


- FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 
PIGEONS. CANARY BIRDS 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 


MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS, 
A MANGE CURE WHICH BRATS THE WORL: 
Also Seeda of All Kinds. 





Dairying for Profit, 


OR THE— 


POOR MAN’S COW. 


For 15 cents. 


We have made arrangements with the . 
ers to furnish our subscribers with this Ja a 4 


The auth . 
Jones, is one who has made a success in thle tine 


She writ 
in a concise, practical way, treating only of what 


h hae 


little book for only 15 centa. 
and knows what she is talking about. 
she has learned in her own experience, whic 


cows, whether one or one hundred, will do welltt 


| read this book. Send fifteen cents to the Mase 


%. Boston Mass. 


PLOUGHMAN Off 
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You Can Buy 


the rateriaiina 75-cent jack-knife for five cents 
or jess. snd make your own knife—but yuu dun't, 


| Think about it when some one asks soutobuya 
} Machine und wire to make yourown Tence “cheap.” 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C0., Adrian, Mich, 








Poultry Farms For Sale 


*) = -ACRE FARM. part tn exira fine pin 
<—*® ber balance choice grass land a 
yarden, etc.. well fenced. Cottage hous 
rvoms, pantries. eic., well arranged = Bar 
lean-to and cellar. Oue uew poultry 
12x50 (cost $160), one 12x40 set in grave 
rvom fur 300 hens. Good water. A very 
sunny home, fine for old couple. Price s 
21000 down, 


REEZY HILL FRUIT AND POI 
FARM, 27 acres well divided, mow 
pasture, near one of the best markets 
State. Brick house, 10 rooms, painted, 2 op 
places, wood house, barn, milk and ice 
ereenhouse for early vegetables, Lot 
sashes, hennery for 100 fowls. All build 
good condition, high, sightly and healt! 
tion; very fine neighborhood. Fine ap) 
chard in bearing, 2 peaeh orchards of 3: 
200 bearing; youug orchard of apple, 
plums just beginning to bear; 4 acre 
red raspberries, strawberry bed. some 
and blackberries; 150 choice grape vines 
ing finely. Ready sale for vegetable plants 
etavles of all kinds grown and readi’: s 
owner having built up an established tra 
all products. Will include pts, crates 
boxes, upwards of 100u; also stock ard to 
| Meaning horse. cow, fowls, and all farming ¢ 
| With fruit and vegetable route This proper: 
/free and clear; owner will sell $1800), %2 «is 
| Plenty shade, shrubbery and flower bed. ‘4 
south, village in sight 


igre WTBUYS THIS 5-ACRE F 

| $306 0 with house 6 rooms. and s!4 
| all new, elevated, beautifully situated, la! 

|} and good, apples and pears. Buildiugs 
years, house has piazza and bay window 
clapboarded and painted. Electrics pass 


| 16 miles out. 
v MINUTES to steam car station, 5 n 
electrics, 25 miles from Boston “betwee t 
of the best markets in Massachuse:ts 1)-« 
farm. all cleared land, and in fine state t 
tion 8 room house an! stabl , built 7 years 
riety fruit; some 3000 strawberry plants 
springof’97. One cow, harness, bugs 
and tools, Price $3200. 


» 


¢)-ACRE FARM—40 fapple, 20 pear, | 
*D trees, best varieties, nice well, spri 
brook on place, 7 room house with i 
and poultry house. Price $1200, 25 n 
Boston, 


XN RAND FOR POULTRV AND GAR 
ING 5% acres wi h 246 ft. front 
i gras, % ploweJ, balance not uu 
about 4 acres nearly level; 55 fu l grow 
rees al’ bearing (40 Baldwins, 5 sweet 
quince, 4 pear, 5 plum. 25 currant. | 
hen house 8x4); never failing well, at 
mo ern house, one year old; parlor finis 
| oak handsome fireplace and mante!; r 
; in°Carolina pine and cypress; nalls. pat 
dining room have polished oak fi ors 
| Closet with gliss doors in dinmg room , 
Holland shades an 2 straw matting- 
house; house warm and sunny, cellar dry 
room has bowl, tub and closet; open pln 
house fully heated by furnace and wired t 
tric light; healthy location. fine view of 
American neighborhood; hydrant near in ca- 
fire. Half hour’s ride to Boston. Price 4 


Vasc ESTATE—% acre set wit 
apples, ete. within stone’s throw of B. \ 
depot and electrics, In town of 8000 
ants; 14 sto y house. 9 rooms. 4 lighi! 
windows, painted and b inded, nice stable 
rage and poultry house, all in good co 
Price $1100. will exchange for farm not to 
from city. Only 18 miles from Bosto sf 
place for mechanic. 


J. A. WILLEY, 
178 Devonshire St., - - - 
Shore i 


Farms and Country Homes $i 


ham, Cohasset, Scituate, Duxbury and Mars 
field, from half an acre to 200 acres, and | 
$1000 upwards. The quality of the hom: 
kets and the convenience to Rpston makes ‘hi!s 
section one of the most desirable for poultry +! ¢ 
vegetable raising, as well as for summer homes 
For list of places and prices, address 


J. A. Willey, 178 Devonshire St 
Room 502 Boato 





Boston 





on the & 


“<4 


} 


Some New Hampshire Farm Bu 
particulars of which can be hail 
plication at this office or of E. H.C 








‘Since we advertised the Mas 





Warner, N.H. 





cotte Gold Mining Company in this 


space, we have contracted for the sale of treasury stock to the amount 
of $125,000 cash, to be paid as needed. 

Now we are offering 100,000 shares of treasury stock of THE 
WHITEHORN MINES COMPANY at bed rock price, or $25.00 per thou- 
sand shares. Whitehornis the new mining camp that is now having the 
rush, and the mines of this company were the first secured by Mr. 
A. L. Whitehorn, for whom the district is named, 


For large profits and safe investments, write us. 


All the stocks and 


properties we handle are as represented. 


The Kendrick Promotion Company, 


W. F. KENDRICK, Pres’t, No. 505 Mining Exchange Building, 


Write for our weekly market letter. 


$50,000 paid-in, 


DENVER, COL. 
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Henswithany Giii 


Will lay eggs, but with MANN 
Crystal Grit aod MANN’S Green Bone 
Cutier, they lay twice as many. Green t 
and Mana’s Grit produce a food that gives 
wonderful results; as EQOQ* MAKERS 
they have no equal 

WAWN'S BONE CUTTERS 
have world wide fame Cash or instalments 
Cata 





POULTRY. 


LOLOL 


Lice and Mites. 





The term hen lice as commonly used, 
includes a number of species. The 
most common in this section is the small 
pale species. The same treatment applies 
to them all. 

The more successful poultry raisers 
have but little trouble from these insects. 
They believe in prevention which con- 
sists in reasonably clean houses, roosts 
cleaned out several times a week, if not 
laily, whitewashed walls and Kerosened 
roosts. They seldom find other mea- 
sures necessary, but when lice once get 
possession, severe measures are neces- 
sary. The term lice as here used in- 

ides the mites or ‘red spiders” which 
lo not remain upon the fowl! but feed 


npon them at night and hide in the 


ks and crevices during the daytime. 
These mites are red only when filled 
with blood. They are sometimes very 
ibundant, although each insect is no 
irger than a pin head. 

Perhaps the best measure in case the 

‘vet the upper hand is a thorough 
fumigation if the house can be made 
vht. Use bisulphide of carbon, which 
s simply allowed to evaporate from a 
dish until the house is completely filled 
with the fumes. It will do more thor- 
ough work than sulphur or tobacco. Of 
course the hens should be elsewhere at 
the time aud the fumes should be al- 
owed to stay in the house «bout twelve 
hours. 

Then provide the hens with a good dust 
sathin which sulphur has been added, 
insect powder, if 
After 
the fumigation, the ordinary treatment 


ind dust them with 
you have some which is fresh. 


if kerosene in the roosts and nest boxes 
ind in the crevices, and whitewashing 
the wall, will keep down the pests. 


Lime Pickle for Eggs. 


he season ot cheap eggs is almost 
here and some farmers will find it protit- 
ible to put some in pickle against the 
season of scarcity. They will answer 
for cooking and can be used when 40 
cent eggs would be thought too expen- 
sive. The common way and the most 
suitable for farmer’s use is to pack 
them in thick whitewash. Eggs are 
simply placed in a barrel and the lime- 
wash stirred and strained is poured over 
them, then the barrel should be put ina 
cold cellar. If intended for market the 
very carefully cleaned 
Only 


eggs that are fresh when packed will 


eyvgs should be 


when taken from the barrels. 


keep at ali well by this method. 
For winter use the best time to pack 
eyys isin early fall rather than in spring. 


TLe Farm for Poultry. 


The farm isthe place on which to 
engage in poultyy tor market and not 
the small lots or plots. It is also 
proper (oO, keep all kinds of poultry and 
not hens only. As long as the farmer 
ontinues, to rely on grain he will feed 
his fowls at a cost much greater than is 
necessary, and by varying the tood 
from,grain to more bulky suostances 
hecan grow _alarge share of the feed- 
ng materials on the farm and have his 
customers therefore right at his door in 
if a flock of 


the torm ¢1 le Woe. 


hens will ,thrive on grass during the 


summer season, and will keep in better 
ondition theron,as well as produce more 
eggs, than, on more expensive foods, 
why should he buy foods and feed his 
poultry until he destroys the very con- 
dition he desires? It is weli known 
that the farmer can keep large flocks of 
ducks and geese from April until Jan- 
lary by sowing rye in the fall, oats and 
peas in the spring, and sweet corn later 
n, tollowing with rape, potatoes and 
irnips. 


’ 


During the three months froin 
Christmas to April the ducks and geese 
nay be leying, at which time they will 
need some grain, and also animal food, 
but after they are over with the heaviest 

ing they can be kept on the bulky 
toods mentioned. An ordinary hay 
ind straw cutter, that cuts to short 


engths, will prepare all the green food | 


necessary. When grass and clover are 
‘entiful the birds can help themselves. 
in fact, the sweet corn can be putin a 
silo and used during winter. Bear in 
inind this rale, which is that ducks and 


weese can be kept on the same food that 


Will be suitable for cows, only that if! 


hay is used it must be cut fine and scald- 
ed; grass should also be cut up. If 
preferred, a little bran or meal may be 
sprinkled over the cut food. The point 
is whether it will not pay the farmer 
better to keep poultry than cows; or 
Whether poultry will not give more 
profit per acre of land used than cows. 
But it is not at all necessary to elimi- 
nate the cow. Keep her but keep fowls 
also. Keep anything that can be made 
to do service on the farm. If you can 
gTow cheap foods and sell them to fowls 


Granite | 


a free if name this pa | 
Pr. W. MANN CO., Milford, Masa. 


| then you should do so. After all, it is | 
a matter of how you can employ your! 
labor to the best advantage and receive | 
/a satisfactory return therefor.— Poultry 
_ Keeper. 

To Get Eggs. 

When the eggs are intended for the 
market, the male bird must be excluded | 
fromthe hen yard. When this is done 
the eggs will keep fresh longer, and in 
fact will never addle, but merely dry) 
away. The virgin pulle. or hen will! 
lay more eggs than the mated one. | 
Stimulating food fillsthe egg basket. It | 
may consist of wheat bran two parts, | 
ground oats one and one-half parts, | 
ground corn meal an eighth part; sea- | 
son with salt and one-half teaspoonful | 
of ground black or cayenne pepper to 
the pint of food. For hatching eggs 
the best diet is wheat, oats, ground bone, 
clover and blue grass and plenty of fresh 
water for any and all purposes. The 
alpha and omega of successis cleanli- 
ness.— Mrs. R. A. Jady. 





Poultry Notes. 
Success depends more on the care 
given to fowls than the breed. 

To purchase eggsis the least expen- 
sive way to get astart of fine poultry, 
but it takes longer. 

Do not set eggs from the small breeds 
under large hens, because they are 
likely to break them. 


Expensive poultry houses are for the 
rich and should hinder no one from go- 
ing into the business. 


Where one breed is wanted and that | 
for general use choose the P)ymouth 
Rock or Wyandottes and you will be 
safe. 

Chickens, turkeys, ducks and guineas 
kept in the same yard will be almost 
certain to end in failure and disappoint- 
ment. 

Where hens are moved from one place 
to another during the laying season, 
they will diminish laying, or perhaps 
stop for a while. 

Select the breed you like best, take 
the proper care of them and depend up- 
on it, they will take care of you. 

Farmers who have a patch of wet 
land, marshy and almost useless, could 
get a little return from it by keeping 
geese. A few would get most of their 
summer food from such a spot and will 
pay better in proportion to their cost 
than apy other stock on the farm. 

The Minorca-Langshan cross gives a 
good fowltor winter egy production. 
The eggs are large, there are lots of 
them and the hens areas bright, lively 
and vigorous a3 one could wish for. <A 
cross which gives a smaller but richer 
colored egg and a better fowl for mar- 
ket isthe White Leghora-White Wyan- 
dotte. This latter cross may some day 
be bred and selected until itis made a 
perfect breed for laying what is wanted, 
a Leghorn with a dark-shelled egg. 


I would not advise one to leave a 
good trade to follow the poultry busi- 
ness, but would insist on keeping a few 
fowls in connection with your vocation. 
It is surprising on what a small place a 
few hens can be kept and lay eggs every 
day. I once Kept a rooster and a few 
hens in a pen 6x19 during the spring 
months, and they laid well; 
also hatched well. They were given a 
variety of fuod, a little at a time and 
chaff and 
straw, where they were compeiled to 
W. A. Crossy. 


the eggs 


often, in one-half toot of 


work for it. 








Run Down. 


It is one thing to have a cow run 
down in condition trom lack of food and 
it ia another to have her thin by giving 
arg e quantities of milk in all pure, rich, 
milk-giving foods like wheat bran, 
| ground oats, oil meai, good clover hay, 

or other materials. In the one case she 
is poor and fiint and gives little or no | 
milk, while in the other condition she 
is strong, hearty and active and full of 
rich blood. Milk isan elaboration from 
the blood and the blood is made from the 
food. Because a cow is all »wed to go dry 
is no reason why she should be allowed 
to run downin condition. She needs 
to be kept gaining in order to bear the 
strain of calf bearing and starting to 
milk giving again. Yet under the im- 
pression that it is economy many com- 
wence stinting the ration as soon as the} 
low begins todry up. If she can be 
kept alive until grass makes a sufficient 
growth to farnish pasturage the saving 
in feed made is considered so much gain 
and she will come to herself in a little 
while after pasturage gets good. 

The good dairy cow ought to give) 
| milk eleven months out of the year and 
the one month she is resting she oxght| 
to be gaining in condition every day. 
Profitable dairyimg is not good Inck. It) 
is the result of selecting and using! 
,good cows and giving them good| 
food and care, and all a cow! 
loses while she is dry must be made! 
from food supplied to her and costs 
double what it should cost to keep her 
thrifty. During the next two months 
a little extra care should be given to 
keep the dairy cows thrifty, so that they 
may bein good condition for calving 
and milk giving.—The Dairy World. 








valuable for lumber; but unless planted 


| ble value. 


APIARY. 





; 


| 











Planting for Honey. 


Question.— What is the best kind of 
tree to plant for bees? I am thiaking 
of planting quite a large number this 
spring, if I can find out what will be) 
best. 

Answer.—The matter depends very 








tific knowledge essential to enable a 
pruner to prune a tree 80 as to improve 
its lateral or its upward growth or its 
fruit-productiveness. Consequently he 


indicates the better place for severing | 
the limb from the main stem. If a branch 
is sawed off at that seam, the wound 
| will always heal much sooner than if 


went to work in the orchard as he would the kerf or cut was made or either side 


when clearing ground of a forest. Such 
pruning! Such reckless cutting and 
slashing and such damaging vandalism 
was really provoking and heart-sicken- 
ing! The trees were large and in full 
bearing; very few needed more pruning 
than cutting off, here and there, a small 


ofit. I have directed the attention «f 
many intelligent men to this important 
| point; but not one of them had ever ob- 
served that seam. 

Wherever i go about the country or 
| city or village I see many fruit trees and 
ornamental trees ruined by ignorant 


largely on where the person lives who| branch. But that pruner chopped off| pruners, who saw off large branches 


wishes to plant trees for honey. In alj| 
northern localities there is no tree that 
gives as great a vield of honey as the 
linden (or basswood, as it is more famil- 
iarly known) ; and were | north of lati- 
tude forty, that would be the tree I 
would plant, were | to plant any exclu- 
sively for honey. This tree is also very 


too closely to do the best for honey, 
jumber of little account could be gotten 
from it on account of its growing so low 
and branching. 

For fruit and honey combined, there 


is probably nothing better than the | 








apple. Some years, when the weather Huge and gaping wounds on every tree, | 


with his keen-edged axe many large and 
leading limbs from every tiee. Many 


several inches from the main stem; 
whereas, they should be severed at the 





of the limbs were fourteen to eighteen | seam indicated in the growth of tle 


teet long, and six to eight inches in 
diameter at the butt end where they 
were severed from the parent stocks. 
Then the branches that were allowed to 
remain were all trimmed neatly and 
clean of every twig, leaf-spur and fruit 
spur, leaving nothing but a large bush 
at the end of a long limb. I well re. 
member how long, and destitute of 
branches and twigs, most of the limbs 
were. In many instances more of the 
top was slashed away than remained. 


‘bark. My own practice has always 
been to keep a small kettle of grafting 
wax on hand, by melting a pound of 
rosin with a pound of tallow, which is 
| applied warm to the wounds with a 
/small paint brush. If this proportion 
of rosin and tallow should be too 
brittle, add a small quantity of linseed 
oil. Should the wax be too soft add 
| more rosin. | 











A Handy Rack for Hauling Ice. 


is just right during its blossoming, It) which were never covered with wax of, Most farmers draw their ice in a 
will yield honey nearly if not quite equal | any sort, were exceedingly damaging to | sleigh or wagon box and sometimes 


to basswood as to quantity, and in qual- 
ity is second only to white clover and) 


those trees. 
From the time of that reckless prun- 


find it awkward work loading and un- 
| loading the ice. Unless the blocks of 


basswood, if allowed to stay on the hive | ing, the rapid decay of the most fruitful | ice are of the right size to fit into the 
for a month or two, or if kept in a warm | trees commenced. Every season the yield | box there is much room lost and the 


dry room for two or three months till | 


of fruit continued to diminish. Many 


‘teams are either drawing light loads, or 


thoroughly thickened and ripened: | of the trees, I well remember, continued | there is a lot of extra lifting to make up 


Then the apple blossoms ata time when 
| 


to decay at the heart, until there was 


/a good load. Then the ic: is very hard 


a little stimulation in the shape of nec | nothing left except an old, half-decayed on the box, and many a stout box has 
tar from the fields is ot the greatest | tree standing on two prongs, like an been broken while harvesting the 1c 
| 


value to the apiarist in pupulating his | 
hives with brood, which will arrive on | 
the stage of actiou justin time to take | 
advantage of the honey-flow from white 
clover and basswood, which makes the | 
honey which does come from it of dou-| 
So if | were to plant trees | 
for honey | would include the apple as 
one of those trees, as it possesses the| 
advantages of giving a good huney, giv- 
ing said honey just at a time when it is 


/of the greatest benefit to the apiarist, 


and gives, in addition, a kind of fruit 
that is desired by every body, to eat out 
of the hand, and for cooking purposes, 
and which always commands a ready 
price in any market of the world. 

Toen | would plant of basswood 
largely here at the north; and if | lived 
so far south that basswood woul not 
thrive, nor apple either, then, from 
what correspondence | have had, | 
would plant the black locust or sour- 
wood, as | understand thac each of these 
gives good vielus of honey in most ot 
the States south of latitude forty. Bat, 
to be candid, { am not sure that I should | 
plant any of th: trees very largely for 
honey, haviag that as the main object, 
unless | were looking forward to gener- | 
ations yet unborn, for there is little use| 
of setting Out any tree with the expecta- 
tion of gaining any inimediate benetit; 
and if set out for those who are to come 
atter, in all probibility the place would | 
change Occupants, or the occupants con. | 
claude that the lind could be occupied | 
more profitably with something else, 
when, is either case, our libor in plant- 
ing woull have b:en mosily in vain. Lt 
takes a long time for any tree to grow 
to where it will yiel 1 honey of any great 
amount, as [ well know; for when | 
moved where | am now located, I set 
out both apple-trees and basswood; and 
although that was twenty-two years 
ago, the bees have done very little on 
them yet, as compared with trees of 
more advanced age. Father set some 
basswood trees in the open ficld thirty 
years ago, and on those the bees find 
sufficient work to make quite a good 
business at it, bat nothing on these 
equal to a tree that [ helped him set out 
near the old home where | was raised, 
forty odd years ago. From wha: I know, 
{ should say it takes at least fifty vears 


‘from the time of planting for a bass- 


wood-tree to yield its maximum flow 
of honey, and basswood is one of tre 
most rapid-growing trees within my 
knowledge.—Gleanings in Bee Culture. 





Mistakes Made in Pruning. 


Whoever attempts to prune a fruit 


‘tree of any sort before cutting off any 


limb, branch, twig or fruit spur, should 
be able to assign a scientific reason for 
pruning off one or more of such por- 
tions of the tree-top. Ifa pruner is not 
able to give a scientific reason for cut- 
ting back or removing any part of the 
top, says a writer in Country CGentle- 
man, he will be qaite as likely to dam- 
agea tree as to improve the growth or 
the fruit productiveness ef any tree. 


When I wasa small boy, my father | 
Sent an illiterate wood-chopper to prune 


his apple trees, using no tools but a 
wood-chopper’s axe. The man was an 
expert with a woodman’s axe. He 
knew how ‘+o chop down trees, how to 
triin off the branches, and how to pile 
up the brush and the wood; but he had 
not the slightest conception of the scien- 





FOR SALE.—Two bull calves, 
solid color, inbred Combinations, 
by Chrome, hall brother of Merry 

den. 1st bull, dropped Nov. 


Farm 4% oz. in7 days and 10.171 Ibs. 
3 oz. milk, 655 Ibs. 8 oz. butter in 
ll mos. 24 ve, helt sister of 
Brown Bessic’s . 2d bull. drop- 


Bede 27, 1898, dam, 
erseys 16 Ibs. 13 oz. in 7 
days and 12,734 lbs. 11 oz. 
milk and 652 Ibs. 8 oz. butter in 1 year, by Com- 


old decayed tooth. 
Now, let us contemplate a better and 


which only a few persons understand. 
Every fruit tree (if it is a generous pro- 
ducer of fruit) will send out fruit-spurs 
on the sides of all the limbs and small 
branches, covering the sides and upper 


surface with fruit-spurs and leaf spurs 
| from the body of the tree to the extrem- 


ity of the branches. These should never 
be removed; yet many owners of or- 
chards, with saw or hatchet, clip off 
every fruit-spur from the main part of 
the large limbs and small branches, 
leaving only a denuded branch. Fruit- 
spurs are small shoots only one or two 
inches long. These should not be cut 
off, nor jammed off with ane’s feet 
when he is plucking the fruit. Fruit- 
spurs prodace fruit-buds in one seasun 
for the crop of fruit the folluwing se:- 
son. lLeaf-buds may appear one year 
and the following season they will pre- 
duce fruit buds, and the succeeding sea- 
son the fruit-buds will yield fruit. 


Dame Nature is a scientific philos.- | 


pher. She would cover all the large 
branches with leaf-bids or fruit-buds 
and leaves, for the purpose of protect- 
ing the bare branches from the scalding 
heat of the summer’s sunshine. That 
is one point of transcendent importance 
to bs remembered by every one who 
owns a fruit tree of any sort. 

Stull another consideration should be 
| well remembered. When the fruit- 
| spurs of any tree are replete with fruit, 
the crop will not be halt so liable to be 
shaken off by furious winds, as is the 
case when the fruit grows at the ex- 
tremity of long and swaying limbs. 
Most cherry trees wil] produce fruit- 
_bads in abundance on every linb and 
branch if they are not cut off, or jammed 
‘off by the reckless feet of people who 
| pluck the fruit. Thoughtless pickers 


| : , 
| will often claw off a large cluster of 


jcherries and take 4al.o the fruit-buads, 


thus destroying the crop of fruit for the 
|mext season. Such pruning of fruit 
trees is always very damaging to the 
| fruit productiveness and to the growth 
| 


| of any fruit tree. 


We have only one 
large cherry tree, the limbs and branches 
/of which are well covered with truit- 
‘spurs. No one is allowed to climb into 
| that tree-top to pluck cherries until he 
/or she is made to understand that the 
fruit-spurs must not be clawed off witb 
the fruit. The branches of our apple 
}and pear trees are well covered with 
fruit-spurs; and the spurs #l ways yield 
| a generous amount of fruit. 

It is a wrong practice to prune away 
| all the small branches, twigs, fruit buds 
| and leat buds from the interior of a tree- 
top, making it like the interior of a 
tent. The old stereoty, ed rule is to cut 
away the interior of a tree-top so as to 
let in tue sunshine and air. There is 
no s und reasoning in such direction 
for pruning trees. The foliage at the 
extremities of the branches wil] exclude 
all direct sunshine. Fresh air and wind 
will sweep through a tree-top, even 
when the top is so dense that a person 
cannot climb arovnd among the 
branches. 

Fruit trees require but little pruning, 
Many need none at all. 
should not be removed at all. Every 





cut off such large branches. 





bination. Address HOOD FARM, ell, Mass. 


| crop. 
The most convenient way of hauling 


‘more philosophical mode of pruning. | ice is to made a wide platform rack on| 
| Here is a point of immense importance | the sleigh. Make bolsters six feet long 


and put them in the place of the regu-| 
lar bolsters on the sleigh. Now put on 
-acovering of twelve foot plank about! 
two inches apart, and bolt them to the 
_ bolster. 

Across the ends and along the sides! 
bolton a2 4 scantling asa border to | 
prevent the blocks of ice falling off. It | 
will be much easier to load and unload 
ice on a platform like this and a much | 
larger load can be drawn. 


Cows, swine and poultry all need 
‘some kind of juicy, fresh food in win- | 
ter to keep them in health and condi- | 
tion. Ensilage, beets, turnips, refuse | 
apples and potatoes are what is wan ed. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


™ 





Out on the water in the moonlight A 
more beautiful or romantic situation for a 
young man to tell the story of his love and 
ask the young woman of his choice to share 

| his life cannot be imagined. 

The courtship of a young couple may be } 

ever so romantic and their married life be 

very unhappy. There are common sense 

| considerations outside of love that have a 

world to do with the making of married 

happiness. One of the most important of 
these considerations is the good health of 
both parties to the sacred tie. The young 
man who is in the incipient stages of con 
| sumption commits a crime if he marries 
before he is restored to health. He con 
demns his wife to the life of a nurse and 
| his children to early death, or lives of sick 
ness and suffering. Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
| Medical Discovery cures 98 per cent. of all 

cases of consumption if taken in its earlier 
stages. This is its record established dur. | 
| img the past thirty years. It is the great 
| blood-maker, flesh-builder, nerve-tonic and 

| general restorative. 


| 
| 


| 


The young woman who suffers from weak- | 


| mess and disease of the delicate and im- 
portant organs that make wifehood and 


motherhood possible has no right to answer | 


“*Yes’’ toa young man’s proposal until she 
| ds thoroughly restored to health in a wom- 
| anly way. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
| tion prepares a woman for wifehood and 
motherhood. It makes her strong, healthy 
| and vigorous where a weman ‘most needs 
| health, strength and vigor. Thousands of 
| omen have testified to its merits. 
** My daughter,"’ writes Mrs. N. A. Thomas, of 
| Jittle Rock, Ark., “‘had been under a doctor's 
care for four years. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre 
scription, which cured me, also cured her.’ 


| 





| 












For a knife that will cut a horn without 
ng, because it cute from four 
————— sides at once xet— 


THE KEYSTONE: 
==DEHORNER==: 


Tt is humane, rapid and durable. Fully 
. HIGHEST AWARD AT WORL) 5 
Farm. Descriptive circulars F'k & F ¢ 
A.C, BROSIUS, Cochranville, Pa. ¢ 
VQOOMS 
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| 
1@ Seed Potatoes 
| HARDISON $ Corn, Oats and Wheat. 
From the new burnt land of the North. 
| Barliest, most vigorous, purest, and 
best. Write for prices to 
HARDISON BROS., Caribou, Maine. 
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Situation Wanted 


On or before April first,as working farm man- 
| ager, age 37, by a sober, industrious Protestant; 
| thoroughly understands farming, the care of 


The fruit buds | stock, vegetable gardening and poultry; cs pable 
| of handling men. Wife good housekeeper and | 


dairy woman. Smal! family. References. Ad- 


tree that needs pruning should be | dress. stating full particulars, G., Mass. Plough- 
pruned when the supeifiuous branches 
are small. When the branches are al- | 
lowed to grow ad libitum or at random | 
until they are as large as a man’s arm, tural Supplies or Merchandise of any description 
it will be very damaging to the tree to 
If we ex- 
amine any fruit trees and some orna- 
mental trees, we can see at the point of 
articulation or junction of the limbs 
with the main stem, a sort of crease, Or, With tenement, convenient to Boston; place for 
seam, or cicatrice extending around the pm bey Y oe 
base of each branch. That natural seam | B¥4 more pay second year. Address W., Mass. 


man office. 





FARMERS. 
Living at a distance who are in need of Agricul 


| can save money ano time by correspondi: g with 
HERMES 8. HEYWOOD, 
Purchasin ent, 
21 Milk ston, 
Estimates furnished without charge. 





Situation Wanted 
hens more desirable than big wages. T 





Corn 


responds readily to proper fer- 
tilization, 

Larger crops, fuller ears and 
larger grain are sure to result 
from a liberal use of fertilizers 


containing at least 7% actual 


Potash 


Our books are free to farmers. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 





One 
Boy’s 
Success 


This 15-year-old boy 
owns and manages a 
successful poultr 
farm. Beginning with 
a few common hens he is now a large, success- 
ful raiser of pure-bred fowls. He won seven 
proudame at Phe Boston Poultry Show, Jan., 

8 There is no business a boy can carry on 
with more profit than poultry raising. Every 
town or country boy can learn how to make 
money by studying carefully the pages of 


Farm-Poultry. 


It is a practical teacher and guide to success- 
ful poultry-raising. Published twice a month. 








Gerry B. Lawrence, 
ASHBY, MASS. 





Price $1.00 a Year; 50 cts. for Six Months. 
Send 12 cts. for sample copy containing an 
article on the boy poultry-breeder and _his suc- 
cess; also a 25 ct. book, A Living from Poultry. 


I. 3. Johnson & Co., "Custom House St.,Bosten, Mass. ; 
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Dr. T. A. BLAND’ 
Book, 


Eow to Get Well, 
How to Keep Well 


Is the best HOME 
DOCTOR BOOK out. 
Its advice is sound, 
sensible, safe. Rev. 
Dr. Miner said: ‘‘It 
ea charming book. 
which cannot fail to 
do vast good.”” Third edition, revised and im- 
proved. Price only 1,00. For sale by 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
178 DEVONSHIRE Sr., Boston. 














is the standard machine for 
_., Chicks. 


ng strong, 
delf-regulating, patent 
turning tre)s, irying room for 
chicks, non-e4plosive ) mene a 
few of its good jx ‘nts. Sold under 
positive ruarantee to work perfect- 
iy. Beautifa’.:y made and dura- 
ole, Our 12s page catalogue de- 


for men and 
women or 
boys & girls. 
We want 


Agents ip 
Every Town, in the U.S. and Canada. We are 
now distributing #100,000 in Premiums, 
Prizes and Cash. “> Bicycles, Cameras, 
Gold Watches, Guns, Pianos, Organs, Desks or 
Dollars fora few hours work. Permanent ¢m- 
ployment if you want it. Now is the time. A 


loc Magazine and 
Premium List FREE 
by addressing CaBaM 
Pus. Co., Belfast, Me, 


iat NEW POTATO CULTURE. 


Da a Se 
Second Revised Edition.” By Exser* 
Carman edition of THe Rurat New 
a YorKER ; originator of the Fore 








‘ f 


 -]?/, most of Potatoes—Rural New 
lex 4 Yorker No. 2. 
) \aea [| / : : 
\V// This book gives the result of 


\¢ \W 
“al) >| 17 years’ experiment work or 
ihe Rural Grounds. How to In 





| of Production. 
| The Soil. 


| ties, etc, 


Manures and Fertilizers 
Depth of Planting. Seed. Cui 
ture The Rural Trench System. Varie- 
Iti: respectfully submitted that 
| these experiments at the Rural Ground 
) bave directly and indirectly, thrown more 
| light upon the various problems involved ir 

successful potato culture than any othe: 

experiments which have been carried on in 
cloth, 75 cents: paper 


America Price 


prepaid 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman. 


40 Cents 


SSFUL,INCUBATOR | 


HOTELS, 





WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT THE 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover St., near Scollay Sq. 


Nearest of the large hotels to Union Station, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. 


LARGEST ROOMS in the city for the 
price ($1.00 per day and upward). Steam heat 
and electric light in every room in the house. 
$50,000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
patrons every modern improvement and conven- 
lence at moderate prices. 

EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
fasts at 40 cents and table d’hote dinner at 50 

cents are famous. 



















C. A. JONES. 




















RAILROADS. 





| 
| FITCHBURG RAILROAD 
| 





THE SHORT LINEIBETWEEN 


BOSTON 





| 
| Hoosac Tunnel Route 
| 
| 
| 


AND 
NIAGARA FALLS 





CHICAGO, 
| «+e 8. LOTIS, 
| CINCINNATI, 
AND ALL POINTS 
WEST. 
Lake Champlain Route 
BETWEEN 
BOSTON 
MONTREAL, ~*~ 
OTTAWA, 26+ Be 
QUEBEC, 


AND ALL CANADIAN POINTS. 


_ ——— 


Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars op 
all through trains. 

For Time-tables, space in Sleeping Cars, or ip 
formation of any kind call on apy Ticket Agent o 
the company or address 

J. R. WATSON, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
BosTon, Mase 


STONINGTON LINE 
TO NEW YORK. 


| xpress train leaves Park Square Station week 
| days at 7.00 P.M., arriving in New York at 7.00 
| A.M., in time to connect with all early traine 
Steamers Maine and New Hampshire ip 
commission. 
| Tickets and State Rooms secured at station Park 
Square, Boston, and 3 Old State House, Boston. 
| “L. H. PALMER. Agent, Telephone No. 1840. 
J. W. MILLER, 0. H. BRIGGS, 
Preside nt. Gen. Pas Agt 








INSURANCE. 








Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance Go, 


| INCORPORATED IN 1851. 
| COMMENCED BUSINESS IN 185) 
| Cas. A. HOWLAND, WILLIAM H. Fay. 


President. | Secretary. 





CASH FUND APRIL 1, 1898, $613,375.72 
| SURPLUS OVER ALL LIABILITIES, 


| $360,154.68 
| AMOUNT AT RISK, $34,070,566.00 


Losses paid in 1897 $43 125.46 
| Dividends paid in 1897. $70 897,29 


GAIN IN SURPLUS IN 1897. $22,984.16 











Owners of Farms 


If You are desirous to 


SELL, RENT, OR EXCHANGE 


Your farm, WITH or WITHOUT privilege 01 
buying, now is the time to list them with us. We 
are constantly having calls for such, and make a 
specialty of FARM PROPERTY. Send ful! par 
ticulars to 


MASS, PLOUGHMAN OFFICE, 


TREES PLANTS 


Fruit and Oraamental. 
Millions of them. 500 varieties. 


FREICHT PREPAID. 


2 Sample Currants mailed for 10ce 
Catalogue Free. 


LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y. 








$5 Hand Bone, Shel!,Corn 
& Grit Mill for en 
Saige Rere gute nae 


N BROS., Easton, 





| 

| FERTILIZERS. 
| Farmers making their own fertilizer, or those 
| desirous of doing so, please apply to the Merri- 
| mac Chemical Company, 13 Pear! St,, Boston, 


; Mass., Manufacturers and Importers, for price 
of Acid avd other materials needed. 
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Ir You Want Power FOR 
Your Suop or Factory, 


PUMPING WATER, 


Sawing Wood, Grinding, Ensi 
lage Cutting or any 
kind of work, 


~ewrrrrvr.e,* 
wyvvvvvVvVVTYT 
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“GASOLINE. ENGINE 


Can be started in two min. 

utes. Nosteam,smoke, dirt, 

ashes or danger. 
CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 

ed Chas. J. Jager Co., 

174 High St., Boston, Mass. 


‘Tvrervrervre,* 
wwrvvvvVyY 
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How to e 


TU RKEYS. Crow Them. 





wv 


No book in existence gives an ade- 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel. 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo: 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 

he present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the exper:- 
ence of the most successful experts in 
turkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar- 
ket. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is also gives one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts ol! 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12me 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. ~ 





Address Mass Ploughman, Boston’ 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 26, 1898. 


car Persons desiring a change in the 
address of ther paper must state where 
the paper has been sent as well as the 
new direction. 








WASS. PLOUGHMAN PARMERS’ MERTING 
Saturday, February 26, 1898, 10 A. M 






















Essay by BENJ. P. WARE of Clifton, 

Mass, Subject, Taxation. 

The next MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH- 
MAN Farmers’ Meeting will be held at | 
Wesleyan Hall, 36 Bromfield St., Satur- | 
day morning, February 26, 1898, begin- | 
ning at ten o'clock. Mr. Ben). P. Ware 
of Clifton, Mass., will speak on Taxa- 
tion. 

In selecting subjects for our meetings, 
we have usually confined ourselves to 
those which have been strictly agricul- 
tural in their nature, relating more 
especially to the methods and principles 
of farming. The subject chosen for our 




















it is hoped that she will not prove a total 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


The destruction of the U. S. battleship 
Maine inthe harbor of Havana occupies 
a very large place in the news of the day 
and the inyestigation as to its cause is 
being carried on as rapidly as possible. 
The photographs taken of the vessel show 
the enormous power of the force which 
wrecked the ship and all kinds of stories 
are afloat concerning the reason for the 
disaster. Investigation was delayed un- 
til experienced divers could be obtained 
and the request made that Spanish divers 
should accompany the Americans was 
refused by the United States government. 
A naval board of inquiry has been ap- 
pointed and began its investigations last 
Monday. $200,000 has been appropriated 
for the purpose of raising the Maine and 


loss. 
. 
* * 


The American government 





and the) 


able figure at this time were purchased 
and u new buildiag erected thereon, it 
would greatly further the society's inter- 
ests. The subject was brought up at a 
meeting of the society last Saturday and 
a lively discussion was had over the mat- 
ter. The claim was made by the more 
conservative members that the attendance 
at the society's exhikitions and meetings 
would fall off if the location was changed 
and that the present one was much more 
convenient for the practical business men 
of the membership. Also, that the pres- 
ent holdings were increasing in value 
and would continue to. After much dis- 
cussion, it was decided to make nochange 
by a vote of 105 to 65. 


For nearly a quarter ofa century the 
name of Frances E. Willard has been 
closely associated with the temperance 
movement and kindred reforms, and her 
death last week removes one of the 
strongest and most effective workers in 


What Everybody Requires 


Some Things Are of the Utmost 


This Will Tell You Just What You 


our systems which require attention. 
a tired, languid feeliny, a depression, the diges- 
tive organs become deranged, the blood is bad 
causing the complexion to become effected and 
the person feels an inability to work. 


necessary, and Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and 


SPRING NEEDS. 


at This Season. 


Importance to You. 
Most Need Now and How to Get It. 


In the spring changes always take place in 
There is 


At such a time a spring medicine is absolutely 


Switzerland indicate a spread in that 
country of the foot and mouth disease in 
cattle, and American importers are cau- 
tioned. The condition has become 80 
alarming that the Swiss Government has 
placed a strict quarantine against the 
importation of live stock from France 


and Italy. The report states that Switzer- 
land affords a good opening for American 
exportations of both live stock and 
dressed meats, especially the latter. There 
is no reason why properly directed eff orts 
should not result in a lively and profit- 
able demand for all American dressed 
meats. It would be necessary to place 
them on the Swiss markets on cold stor- 
age through the ports of Hamburg, Bre- 
mea, Havre and Antwerp. When Ameri- 
can dressed meats have reached the Swiss 
markets in prime condition there has 
been a popular demand for them with 
quick sales at good prices. Leading 
butchers of Switzerland express the opin- 
ion that if either American live stock or 
dressed meats could be had in as good 


Spring Catalogues. 


An unfailing sign of the early coming of 
spring is the arrival of the spring catalogues 
and in spite of the blizzards and blustering 
weather of the past month, they have been 
coming thick and fast for the last few weeks. 
They show a large number of new varieties put 
upon the market this season, many of which 
seem to promise a decided advantage over the 
old favorites. 

The catalogue which catches the eye first of 
all, perhaps because of its glorious coloring and 
generous size is that of PETER HENDERSON 
& Co. of New York. They have instituted the 
new custom of dealing with their patrons di- 
rect and Henderson’s seeds may only be ob- 
tained by applying tothem. Rome of their 
novelties this season are the Early Spring cab- 
bage,* Metropolitan sweet corv, Rocket radish, 
Freedom tomato, Prosperity pea, the Bovee 
potato and others. Several new varieties are 
still without a name and the users of the Hen. 
derson seeds will have an opportunity to sug- 
gest appropriate names for them. Many sug- 
gestions of great value to the seed user are to 





be found in this catalogue in addition to the 


| American people have shown themselves |this cause that the century has known. 
‘equal to the emergency which so sudden- | Educational work claimed her attention 
ly presented itself. The first natural con- | until 1874, when she gave up her pro- 
‘clusion was that the Maine destruction | fession to become the corresponding sec- 
_ was caused by Spanish treachery, yet the | retary of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
message sent by Captain Sigsbee, asking | 49¢e Union and in 1879 became its presi- 
that “judgment should be suspended,” | dent which office she held at the time of 
proved to be the wise policy of both the | her death. The society is now regularly 
administration and people. While the ex- | °T&anized in every state and territory of 
citement has been intense 





nerve remedy isthe medicine you want. It 
will overcome all the-e conditions. It will in- 
vigorate the blood, regulate the digestive organs, 
clear the complexion and make you feel strong 
and well. 





condition and at equal prices with Swiss : "su/ar matter. 


products, they would command a ready 
sale and give good satisfaction. 

Reports also indicate that the 
French Government is considering the 
placing of an additional duty on cotton 
seed oil, which is claimed, competes ruin- 
ously with the olive and other oils manu- | 
factured in France. 


A catalogue in which New Englanders are 
always especially interested is thatof W. W. 
Rawson &CO., for they well know the quality 
and reliability of the ‘Arlington tested seeds.” 
The seed business of W. W. Rawson & Co. has 
grown as vigorously and healthily as their own 
seeds and within the past year, they have been 
oliged to find a new location ia order to ob- 
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John Hancock 
Mutual Life Ins, 


OF BOSTON, Mass. 


ee 


Report of the Auditing Committ 
FOR 1898. . 


To the Policy Holders of the .J 
Mutual Life Insurance ¢ 
Mass. 














The undersigned, a committe: 
your last annual meeting to exur)),,, 
statement of the Company, ani ; 
same, respectfully 

REPORT 
that, pursuant to the power 4, 
thereby conferred, the committee } 
ous dates between the date of « 
and the date of this report attende.| 


of the Company and have been w., 
the various officers, together with ; 
ants, and have carefully gone over 
contained in said statement, and 
the same to be correct. 


They have examined and count 


tifieate of stock, bond and othe; 


held by the Compary, and compure 
at which the same are carried jn <, 1 state 
with the market quotations, an , 
conservative estimate has been mac 


























next meeting is a slignt departure from 


and all news | the United States, and numbers about 


The Department of Agriculture is an im- 






























































































































our usual practice, but it is one of much 
interest to the farmer, especially at this 
time, in view of the bill now before the 
legislature which, if passed, will greatly 
affect the farmers’ interests. There has 
been much discussion on the subject, and 
there will doubtless be no lack of it at the 
meeting. The speaker, Mr. Ware, is well 
known to all agriculcturists in this state, 
and he will speak from a wide knowledge 
of the subject, and what he will have to 
gay will be worth listening to. Many 
who have studied the subject thoroughly 
will be present at the meeting, and all 
who are interested in it will be cordially 
welcomed. 


SELLING hay is selling the farm by the 
cartload; better keep more stock. 


THE cow that the farmers want is the 
one with ten months in a year record. 





Sowe hard thinking in winter will 
save considerable hard work in sum- 
mer. 





Eary chicks, spring broilers, early- 
laying pullets, winter eggs—that is the 
way to make poultry pay. 








Cow keeping is no bonanza, but the 
dairy may be counted on to do its full 
share in paying for the farm. 





It is worth while to raise calves on the 
farm for the satisfaction there is in a herd 
free frum tricks and as tame as pet kit- 
tens. 








A LANTERN lighted early in the morn- 
ing is a good sign. It shows that the 
thrifty farmer is not contented with short 
days which thé season allows, but is up| 
and attending to the work in hand. 





Goop nature has a money value in a 
cow. See to it that the calves become 
good natured cows. Don't bang them on 
the head with a pail or let the dog worry 
them. 





AN old and valued subscriber of the 
PLOUGHMAN, Mr. John Stearns of New. 
ton Center, Mass., died at his home last 
week, aged 78 years. Mr. Stearns had 
been a subscriber to the PLOUGHMAN for 
fifty-five years. 





SoME men who would never to be good 
farmers of themselves have done fairly 
well by simply “doing as father did.” 
Ruts are good things for a blind horse. It 
is well for some stupid sons that they had 
enterprising fathers. 





IN winter and early spring the social 
side of farm life should be most active. 
Invite the neighbors to occasional social 
gatherings. Organize reading clubs 
among the young people. The children 
are after all the best crop of the farm. 





THe last Farmer’s Meeting was about 
the best on record. The hall was nearly 
filled and the discussion was good; the 
standing and character of the audience 
being like Mr. Ellis’ milk—first class. Be 
on hand fur the meeting this Saturday. 





By selecting the best milkers from al- 
mostany breed it is possible to get a 
strain of high milk producing power. 
But the most rapid progress will be made 
by beginning with a breed already famous 
for milk production and improving it by 
careful selection and judicious breeding. 
It is easiest to breed ‘“‘with the grain” so 
to speak. That is to pursue still farther 
qualities for which a breed has begun to 
be noted. 





Tue tuberculosis scare and the talk 
about ventilation, pure air, etc., has 
driven some farmers to the opposite ex- 
treme. Exercise does not meanthat the 
cow should be turned outto shiver two 
or three hours in the March wind, with 
humped back and bristling hair nor does 
pure air mean thatthe door should be 
left open to make a draft through the 
stanchions. There is a golden mean in 
such matters. 








There is more Catarrh in this section of the 
Cuntry than all other diseases put together, and 
until the lust few years was sup to be in- 
curable. Wer 0 gst et ya doctors pro- 
nounced it a disease, rescribed local 
remedies, and by constantly failing tocure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. 
Science has proven catarrh to be a constitution- 
al disease, and therefore requires constitutional 
treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured 
by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, Ohio, is the only 
constitutional cure on the market. It is taken 
internally in doses from 10 drops to a teaspoon- 
ful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. They offer one hundred 


circulars and testimon Address, 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Ga'Sold by Druggists, T5c. 


from the scene of disaster eagerly read, 


| ten thousand local auxiliaries, with a fol- 


the American people have shown them-) 


yet the feeling aroused has been con- | lowing of from 200,000 to 300,000 wo- 


trolled, every act of the administration |", whose badge is the white ribbon, 
has been wise and well considered as was | #24 whose motto is “For God and Home 


necessary in such a delicate situation, and | #24 Native Land.” Its work is divided 
" into forty departments, with a superin- 
selves able to wait quietly until the full” tendent—national, state and local—at the 
facts of the case are known and to trust| head ofeach, and is grouped under the 
that those in authority will do all that is| heads of preventive, educational, evangel- 
necessary to uphold and defend the na_| istic, social and legal work, besides the 
tion's honor. ‘The spirit shown is not| department of organization. It is the 
unlike that advised by Washington, whose | largest society ever founded and con- 
birthday the nation has so recently cele- | trolled exclusively by women. The head- 
brated, when he said :— |quarters are in Chicagu where the so- 
“Be united. Be Americans. Thename | ciety has established a Woman's Temper- 
which belongs to you, in your national | ance Publication Association, which sent | 
capacity, must exalt the just pride of | Sent out in 1887 over 50,000,000 pages of | 
patriotism more than any appellation de- | temperance literature, and publishes five 
rived from local discriminations. Let | periodicals, besides leaflets, books, ete. 
there be no sectionalism, no North, It has also a lecture bureau, a National 
South, East or West; you are all depend- | ‘Temperance Hospital, and is building a 
nt one on another, and should be one in | temperance temple for the accommoda- 
union. Beware of attacks, open or covert, | tion of its various departments. The 
on the Constitution. Beware of the bane- | scientific temperance education laws, now 
ful effects of party spirit and of the ruin | operative in twenty-two states and terri- 
to which its extremes must lead. Do not | tories, were securcd by the W.C.T. U., 
encourage pe “ty spirit, but use every ef-| under the leadership of Mrs. Mary H. 











Mrs. Rachel Hovey, 104 Preble St., Portland, 
Me., says: 

“I was completly prostrated from the effects 
of two paralytic shocks which attacked bouth 
sides of my body. A friend recommended me 
to try Dr. Greene's Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy as a remedy, and I bought a bottle in 
H. H. Hay’s drug store on Middle St. I found 
so much relief from this bottle that I continued 
to take it with increasing good results, and I 
am now much better than I ever expected to 
be again and give the credit it deserves to Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy for) 
my recovery. I gladly give this testimonial so 





fect to mitigate and assuage it. Keep the | Hunt of Boston. 
departments of government separate, pro-| In 1883 Miss Willard founded the 
mote education, cherish the public credit, | World s Christian Temperance Union on 
avoid debt. Observe justice and good the same plan as that of the United) 


faith toward all nations; have neither States. It has already spread to the| 
passionate attachments to any; and be in- Sandwich Islands, Japan, India and) 
China. 


dependent politically of all. In one word | 
be a nation, be Americans and be true to 
yourselves.” 


She visited every state and territory | 
in the Union many times in the further-| 
ance of the temperance cause as well as. 
England. She used both pen and voice 
in the work of spreading temperance, 
and was equally fluent and forceful as 
writer and speaker. She possessed un- 
usual ability as organizer and dir‘ ctor, 
but she was never other than thoroughly 
womanly, and attractive and gracious in 
person and manner. Her death was not 
unexpected as for several years past she 
had been under a physician's care, but 
the news of the fatal termination of her 
illness brought sorrows to her hosts of 
friends all over the land. 


. 
ss 

China has at last arranged for a loan 
with Great Britain, and it is said that 
preliminary contracts have already been 
signed. This insures equal commercial 
Lights for all nations in Chinese ports. 
The terms of this loan, to which France 
and Russia formally objected, are as fol- 
lows: A loan of $60,000,000 for fifty 
years, to be issued at par and to bear in- 
terest at only four per cent. This 
probably the only loan, or offer of a loan, 
China has ever had at par, and certainly 
the only one at so low a rate of interest. 
It is stipulated that in consideration of 
the loan China shall do three things. The 
first is to open to all nations as treaty 
ports three additional cities, one in the 
north, one in the centre and one in the 
south of the empire. The only possible 
ground for objection to it is that one of 
the ports is in territory that Russia covets 
and another in a province that France 
hopes to secure, and, of course, the open- 
ing of such treaty ports would make 
those schemes of conquest less easy of 


is 





Washington News, 

Secretary Wilson is just completing a 
bulletin on the beet sugar industry, 
present and prospective, in this country, 
which is to be sent to Congress, where it 
is to be hoped it will be received favora- 
bly and a large edition printed for distri- 
bution to those farmers interested in the 
subject. The Secretary says the bulletin 


that other sufferers may be ableto avail them- 
selves of this excellent remedy.*’ 

You want health don’t you? You want to get 
up in the morning and feel iike doing a good 
day’s work, do you not? Andyou want your 


children to feel strong and vigorous, don’t you? | 


Well, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy will do all this. 

It will give to you and your children perfect 
health and that is exactly what you want. 
is the best spring medicine known. 
‘covered by Dr. Greene, of 34 Temple Place, 

Boston, Mass., the most successful specialist in 
curing nervoug and chronics diseases. 
be consulted free of charge, personally or by 
letter. 





beet sugar factory will have its own re- 
fining plant attached, and thus the mo- 
nopoly is atanend. Of course a change 
is not to come at once. 
a comparatively slow process; the build- 
ing up of suflicient factories to supply 
America with sugar, as it will take a large 
| onmber of them and the cost of a plantis 
so great that it is a serious matter upon 
| which to embark unless it is absolutely 
}certain that the locality is capable of 
furnishing profitably beets. 
however, is taking hold eagerly. There 
are now eleven factories, I believe, in reg- 
ular operation; there are about ten being 


the farmers and capitalists in at least 
thirty-five sections are holding meetings 
and discussing the advisability vf such a 


|to the great benefit that would accrue 


| any other branch of the government, and 
| the information they are furnishing will, 


issues three classes of publications; first, 


'simple and practical manner of matters 


_ wherever desired by farmers. 


[t | 
It was dis- | 


He can, 


It is going to be) 


Capital, | 


actually constructed under contract, and | 


portant factor in the good roads movement 
now in progress. Thereis no doubt as 


to farming communities through a prompt 
and vigorous co-operation, resulting in 
some practical highway improvement. 
The Department has a larger corps of 
correspondents who are directly inter- 
ested in obtaining improved roads than 


when collated, be likely to indicate the 
best course to be pursued in the direction 
of road improvement. 

The national Department of Agriculture 


serial publications ; second, scientific and 
technical reports and third, farm bulle. 
tins. Of these the last named are the most 
interesting to farmers. They treat in a 


relating to the farm in every day work 
and are issued for general circulation 
They are 
sent free of charge to those applying. 
Requests should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
| Stating both number and title if possible 
of bulletin desired. Among the January 
| bulletins of general interest are No. 68, 
| and 22 pages on the Black Rot of the cab- 
bage; No. 65, with 32 pages on the fol- 
lowing subjects: “Common Crops for 
| Forage, Stock Melons, Starch in Potatoes, 
Crimson Clover, Geese for Profit, Cross 
Pollinization, A Germ Fertilizer, Lime as 
| a Fertilizer, Are Ashes Economical? and 
Mixing Fertilizers.” Bulletin No. 67 


tain sufficient room for the increased demands 
upon them. Their handsome new store was 
shown iu our last issue and is conveniently 
located near Faneuil Hall and both old and 
new patrons will find therea a cordial welcome 
and fair and courteous treatment. The spring 
catalogue includes a map showing the new lo- 
cation, and the most direct ways to it from the 
various railroad stations. The new store, while 
close to the marketing centre, is just out of the 
bustle and rush of the market itself, and is thus 
easy of access, the retail] department on the 
ground floor being an especially good feature. 
Some of the Rawson specialties shown in this 
catalogue are the Horticultural Wax Bean, an 
early Wax Bean, enormously productive, the 
Crosby [Improved Egyptian Beet, the earliest 
blood beet grown, Rawson’s Arlington Favor- 
ite Beet, Rawson’s Stone Mason Cabbage, the 
oest keeper for fall and winter use, White 
Spine Cucumber, Hot House Lettuce, Dan- 
vers Yellow Globe Onion, Rawson’s Clipper 
Pea, the eurliest in the market for eight years, 
Arlington Long Smooth Parsnip, especially 
adapted for New England soil, Scarlet Conical 
Radish, Arlington Summer Crookneck Squash 
and the Puritan Tomato. Cash discounts are 
given fororders of any size. Remember the 
location of the new store,12 and 13 Faneuil 
Hall Sq. 

The genera! catalogue of ELLWANGER AND 
BARRY OF ROCHESTER, N. Y., is the most 
valuable catalogue of its kind published, con- | 
taining, as it does, accurate and reliable de- | 
scriptions of the largest and choicest collec- | 
tions of all kinds of trees, shrubbery, ever- | 
greens, roses, etc., besides ample cultural direc- | 
tions, beautifully illustrated. They issue this | 
year a supplementary catalogue of novelties | 
and specialties. Among them are the new | 
winter pear, the Dorset, an_ illustration of | 
which is given, the Abundance, Burbank and | 








contains forty-eight pages and is entitled 
‘Forestry for Farmers.” It tells how 
to plant a forest, how trees grow, 


|how to care for a grove or a second) 
growth forest, the relations of forests to | 


farms, etc., etc. The forestry question as 
affecting the American farmer is by no 
means uvimportant. Our forest area is 
being constantly diminished and this un- 
doubtedly tends to seriously affect cli- 
matic conditions. 

W. M. King, of the Department, for 
‘years an agricultural editor and writer, 
thas been investigating the plan for ap- 
plying whitewash in the spring to 
| peach, apricot, cherry, plum and other 
fruit buds with a view to retarding their 
early blossoming, thus decreasing the 
probability of their getting caught by 
| late frosts. He reports the best test of 
this method to have been made at the 
Missouri Experiment Station,at Columbia. 
The whitewash used was four parts of 
water, one part of skimmed milk, and 


execution. But such objection would be 
purely selfish, and would command no 
sympathy elsewhere ia the world. 


alienate to any other Power any part of the 
Yang-tse-Kiang Valley. That valley is the 
central part of China, and for commer- 


empire. 
Britain shall have the right to extend her 


Yun-Yan, presumably to the upper 
reaches of the Yang-tse-Kiang River, 


border of that province. No demand for 
military occupation of the province is 
made, and the stipulation is moderation 
itself compared with: the requirements of 
Russia in He-Lung-Tsian, Kirin and Leao- 
Tong. 

es 


Horticultural Hall has long been one 


The second poiut is that China shall not | 


cial purposes the best part of the whole, 
The third point is that Great | 


Burmese railroad through the province of | 


which just touches the farther, or inner, | 
| 


will be the most exhaustive publication | 
on this question which has appeared in| 
the United States,and will embody the re-| 
sults of the investigations and experi-| 
ments which the Department and the 
Government Experiment Stations have 
| been making during the past year. 

“Tam in favor of Americans making 


| 
| 


| body knows, by this time,” said Mr. Wil-| 
son. “I have just written an article in| 
the ‘Forum,’ setting forth the reasons 
why I believe that our farmers can grow 
beets with profit to themselves and bene- 
fit to the country. It seems that there 
are some timid people who think we can- 
| not grow our own beets and produce our 
| own sugar, bnt that we should continue 
|sending to Germany, France and other | 
countries over a million dollars annually 
| for this necessity, but I think the country 
| will soon show that they are mistaken. 


| 








move. I look to see a large increase in the enough freshly slacked lime to make as 
business during the coming year.” | thick a wash as could be used with a spray 

The Secretary has just returned from a| nozzle on a force pump. The buds 
flying trip through Florida made at the | sprayed remained practically dormant 
the suggestion of the President, in order, until April, while unprotected buds 
to place the Department of Agriculture | swelled perceptibly during warm days 
more fully at the disposal of the people of | late in February and early in March. 
that State in assisting them in every way | Eighty per cent of the whitened buds 


their own sugar, beet or other, as every! possible. Mr. Wilson expresses himself | passed the frost line safely while only) 


as much pleased and interested in the | twenty percent of the unsprayed buds 
growing industries of the State. Since| escaped frost killing. Whitened buds 
the war in Cuba, rapid strides have been | blossomed from three days to a week later 
made in the cigur industry in Florida. It | than the unwhitened ones. On the scien- 
is said that 40,000 Cubans have emigrated tific theory that white absorbs less heat 
from the islend and have settled in Key | than any of the colors, experiments were 
West, Tampa and in the interior of the| ™ade with thermometers along this line. 
State, bringing with them their skill in Thermometers were sprayed with material 
the manufacture of cigars, and their | the color of the peach twigs; other ther- 
knowledge of growing tobacco with| ™ometers were sprayed with whitewash. 
which to make them. This has greatly | During sunny days the dark colored ther- 
stimulated the growth of the weed in the | Mometers registered from ten to over 
State. Tobacco is grown in Florida on|twenty degrees higher than did those 


Dunlap plums, the Columbus Gooseberry, also | 
illustrated, and worthy of a place in every gar- | 
den, the Logan berry, a new strawberry, Me- | 
| Kinley, Numbo, Paragon and Ridgely chestnuts, | 
a large variety of ornamental trees and ever- 
greens, besides all ihe new roses. The Anjou 
| Pear is especially recommended in this cata- | 
logue. Both the general and supplementary 
catalogues will be supplied free to our readers, 
| on upplication to the above address, 


| A seed tirm well known to all our readers is 
| that of D. M. Ferry & Co., OF Detrorr, 
| MicH. Their seed catalogue for 1898 shows a | 
| cheerful, flowery cover, and the contents are | 
| equally attractive. Some of the specialties they | 
| Fecommend are Jones’ Stringless Wax Bean, | 
| White Sickle Pole Bean, the Mammoth Podded | 
| Horticultural Pole Bean, Mammoth White 
| Cory Sweet Corn, Rose Ribbed Paris Celery, 
Evans’ Triumph Celery, the Gradus Pea, Half 
Long Black Winter Radish, Early Yellow Bush 
| Scallop Squash, Golden Hubbard, Honor 
| Bright Tomato and many others highly re- 
commended. Their variety of flower seeds is 
| bewildering, Pink Cupid,a new dwarf Sweet 
| Pea, being especially recommended. All orders, 
accompanied by cash, will be promptly attended 
to, and the Ferry seeds will always be found 
reliable. 








The issue of Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide 
marks the forty-ninth year of the existence of 
| the well-known seed house, of JAMES VICK's 
Sons, Rochester, N. Y. The catalogue itself is 
a very pretty publication, with a Golden Day 
Lily glorifying its cover, and a Daybreak Aster 
giving beauty to the back cover. Some of the 
specialties and novelties to be noted in this 
catalogue are Tuberous Begonias, Cactus 
Dahlias, Whirlwind Double Anemones, Silver 
Edged Flowering Maple, Aster Daybreak, 
Vick’s Branching Aster, Cockscrew Begonia, 
the Mystery, several new varieties of Cannas 
and Chrysanthemums and Dablias, besides sev- 
eral beautiful fuchsias, nasturtiums, geraniums 
and Vick's Giant Pansies. Flower lovers knuw 
they can be satistied by application to James 
Vicks’ Sons and always turn to their catalogue 
for spring time suggestions. To be had on ap- 
plication. 


of the landmarks of Boston, but for some | Why, leaving out the beet sugar question, 
years there has been much said in regard| we could grow sugar cane and sorghum 
to the Horticultural Society making a/| Sufficient to supply the United States 


dollars for any case it fails tocure. Send for 


change of some kind. The claim has been 
made that while the exhibitions have im- 
proved to a marked extent, the attendance 
and interest has diminished ; that the ren- 
tals have decreased ; that the noise of the 
rapidly increasing business of this section 
of the city is disturbing and that the val. 
uable library of the society is poorly ac- 
commodated. For these and other rea- 
sons, it was thought by many that a 
change should be made and three plans 
were proposed. The first was that the 
society should dispose of the property, 
which is worth about $500,000, and move 
away. The second that it should tear 
down the old building and erect a sky- 
scraping office building with quarters for 
the society therein. The third proposi- 
tion was that the society tear down the 
old building, erect a new, high office 
building, but at the same time utilize it 
only for revenue and build a new home 
for itself elsewhere. 

Ofthe three plans the first was more 
favored by those who desired a change 
and the radical elements of the society 
be lieved that if land in the Back Bay dis- 
trict, which could be obtained at a favor- 








|with sugar. It is poor policy to send 
| abroad for what we can raise at home, 
'thus producing activity among our own | 
| farmers.” 
| “How does the Sugar Trust like the 
| idea of the beet sugar people eventually 
| stopping all sugar imports. It would 
|take away its occupation, Would = it 
| not?” 

*Yes; naturally. The trust has grown | 
rich by importing raw sugars into the | 
country and refining them, but each | 








No Cripe 


When you take Hood's Pills. The big, old-fash- 
ioned, sugar-coated pills, which tear you all to 


pieces, are not in it with Hood's. Easy to take 
of Hood’s Pills, which are 
druggists. 25c. C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


up to date in every respect. 
The only Pills to take with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





and easy to operate, is true Ps 
Safe, certain and sure. All | ills 








the heavy hammock land. There are gen- 
erally two classes of land on the peninsu- 
lar: high pine land and hammock land. 
The former is light, sandy and warm; 
the latter moist and heavy, but rich in 
humus. It is not suitable for the growth 
of oranges and other tender plants liable 
to frost during the winters, but is well 
adapted to the growth of tobacco. Mr. 
Wilson believes that the people of Flori- 
ca raise as fine tobacco as is raised in 
Cuba. In fact he says that many of the 
Cuban cigars smoked in America are 
made nowhere but iu Florida. The fig- 
ures of the Internal Revenue Office show 
at least that one hundred and sixty mil- 
lion cigars come annually from Florida. 
The Secretary thinks the case is very sim- 
ilar to that of American butter and cheese 
in foreign markets. The consumer in 
London eats American butter baving pur- 
chased it for Danish or English butter, 
and revels in the belief that there is no 
other butter like it. Foreign consumers 
buy American cheese with a Canadian 
label and find in it a superior flavor; so 
the Northerner smokes his Florida “Ha- 
vana,” and detects a delightful aroma in 
the curling wreaths which can never 
come from a domestic product. 

Reports to the State Department from 


covered with the whitewash. 
Considerable attention is being attract- 
ed toward the case before the Attorney 


Other catalogues received are from Epw. 
GILLETT, Southwick, Mass., hardy ferns and | 


General of the oleomargarine dealers ac- 
cused of violating the internal revenue 
laws in selling butter substitutes without 
proper labels to enable the consumer to 
know what he is purchasing. It is to be 
hoped that Attorney General Griggs, in 
assuming the duties of his new office and 
taking up this case, will render a decision 
which will put a guietus upon this fraud- 
ulent trafic. It is a most profitable busi- 
ness, the imposing of hog butter upon 


product, and the very fact of its great 
profit encourages the manufacturers to 
prepare the inferior article in the most 
attractive manner as to package and print 
and label so that it becomes extremely 
difficult for the ordinary consumer to dis- 
tinguish the counterfeit from the cream- 
ery article. It is to be hoped that the 
prosecution will proceed vigorously. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 





It 1s fortunate that not all the smartest 
men go into farming. If they did, they 
would get hold of most of the land, and 
the rest of us would be the tenants. 





people in the place of the genuine dairy | 


flowers; 8.D. WoopDRUFF AND SONS, Orange, 
Conn., home grown seeds; E. J. HILL, Oly- | 
phant, Pa., tenth annual strawberry catalogue; 
W.F. ALLEN, Jr., Salisbury, Md., strawberry 
catalogue; HARRY N. HAMMOND, Decatur, | 
Mich., “largest grower of seed potatoes and | 
furm seeds in the world,” who has 3,000 acres 
under cultivation, 575 in seed potatoes alone: 
SUNSET SEED & PLANT Co., San Francisco, 
Cal., California seeds; 8. L. WATKINS, Grizzly | 
Flats, Cal.; and BURBANK's EXPERIMENT 
FARMS, Santa Rosa, Cal.,a supplement to N 
Creations in Fruits and Flowers. 
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White Wyandotte Eggs, 13 for $1.25. 
Silver Wyandotte Eggs, 13 for $2.00, 


Cat. Free. . F. W. WELLS, 
18 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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scarcely an exception, at below marke 

They have examined the mortyave. 
property held by the Company, an 
same to be as stated. They have «|. 
the valuations of the Company’. 
real estate, the deposits of mone, 
banks and trust companies, and th 
hand held by the cashier. 

And the committee certify that « 
papers, documents and evicences ,; 
every description necessary in such 6, uming 
tion have been freely submitted to the con... 
tee by said officers and their assistants, et 
that the same are accurate, in 
well kept. 

And the committee further verti; that tt 
system and methods adopted by the Como« 
in recording its transactions and caring ae 
assets are entitled to commendation 

The result of our examination js «et ¢ rth ir 
the following statement: 


ASSETS. 


Loans on Mortgages 
Loans on Collateral...... 


y , 
food er 


coe 1,486),950.4 


Premium Notes on Policies in force | <~ 4 


Loans on Personal Security ‘and — 
CUM Planbrocccccccccccccecs 
Interest and Kents due and Ac- 
Sl etddniiniidedeesdcnseccese. ; 
Market Value of Bonds and Stock. 
over Book Value ...........e00.  7.43).58 
| Uncollected and Deferred Premi- ; 
UNIS soccccsesesecsccceces eee eseee 2 sal 
Total Assets.........0.00 S10 523.445. 14 


LIABILITIEs. 


Death Claims and Endowments in 
Process of Adjustment.......... 
Premiums paid in Advance 
Unpaid Dividends................. 
Agents Cash Deposics and Reserve 
on Policies cancelled and entitled 
toa Cash surrender Value...... 
Accrued Medical and Legal Fees. 
EEE 
Agents Balances, net.............. 
Net Premiums Reserve. as com- 
puted by Mass. Insurance De- 


| POFEMONG...0000c0rcccccsccccccrscce 
| Special Reserve for accumulating 
dividends and possible depreci:- 
THOM, «0c cccsccccscccccsscccccsecs 
Surplus..... 00 000000 cecccccccesece r 
Total as above......+++++: 2 
Respectfully submitted, 


OLIVER H. DURRE! 
CHARLES 8, COOK 
JAMES H. DAVIS, 
Auditing Con 
BosTon, Jan. 31, 1898, 
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| STANDARD 
FERTILIZERS 


THE WORLD'S BEST 
BY EVERY TEST 
FOR ALL CROPS. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER C0. 
BOSTON,MASS. 


as 


DARLING’S ~ 
‘High Grade Fertilizers and Pure Fine Bit 


| Have been proved byprogressive far! 
of the highest nutritive value. They are" 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potas 
from the best sources. These elemen's \ 
bined in proportions adapted to the 10"! 
corn, potatoes, root crops, grain, et 
DARLING'S Fertilizers are | 
They will start the crops, and what ' 
important, carry them through to ma! 
1898 catalogue treats the fertilizer quest" 
concise manner. We send it /rve. 


L. B. DARLING FERTILIZER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, BR. I. 


Apple Orchard. 


plate. with young trees preferred 
se to sell should consult J. A 
78 DEVONSHIRE 8T., BosToN. 


TO RENT. 
STOCK FARM in Wayland, Ma 


from Boston. Rent $450. H. 5. 
10 Tremont st 
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Our new catalogue for ’98 will tell 
TREES. If you are thinking of er em 
est and AID you. IT TELLS TH 
schemes, but gives fair prices o 
in our “6C COUNTER. 
lyear, 3—5 ft. at 6c. An article on TREE 
make you think, and an article on 


profit. Write to-day. Suance:C 





planting fruit trees of any kind and want the BEsT, 't W 
E TRUTH about varieties, no misrepresentataions, no ¢#!« 
< n an HONEST GRADE of HONEST TREES. You will be in!” 

Apples, plums, pears and cherries, 4—6 ft. 2 yrs. old, and Japan plum 
BREEDING by George T. Powell of Ghent, \. ' 


JAPAN PLUMS, $6 per 100. 


earwEss 
the best varieties of these and other }! wen 
jj] in 


b pends 
rested 


19 0 


inne fof 
ULTURE will tell you bow to grow quince® 


THE I. C, ROGERS NURSERIES, DEPT. P, Dansville, %:* 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN , BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1898 








THE HOUSEHOLD. 


(For the Mass. Ploughman.] 
ELEANOR’S PUSSIES. 








BY MABELLE P. CLAPP. 


The pussy willows, silvery and gray, 

Ina soft little heap on the barn floor lay, 

While close beside them Eleanor sat 

Strugglin; to hold a big gray cat, 

“Oh Tabby ,do listen ! ‘cause we and Bess 
Want some pussies, and these are the eggs, | 


uess. 
I ae frock climbing up in the tree, 
And Bess is as tired as tired can be. 
Now isn’t )ou “shamed,” with a little pout, 
“That you didn’t sit still and hatch "em out? 








HOW TEDDY PROVED HIM- 
SELF A HERO. 


“Washington’s Birthday is coming 
soon. Can any of you tell me what 
day it is?” asked Miss Ray, the teacher. 

One hand went up. 

*«When is it, Johnny?” 

‘Fourth o’ July.” 

Twenty or more heads gave an eager, 
upward jerk at the thought of Fourth 
of July coming so soon, but dropped as 
Miss Ray said,— 

“No, it comes on the twenty-second 
of this month. Now, how many of you 


and people were getting anxious, when 


voice :— 





know anything of Washington?” 

A great many hands were raised, 
some large, some small, some clean, | 
some grimy. 

‘««You may speak, Tommy.” 

‘«Please’m, he had a hatchet, and 
he”. 

“Yes,” said Miss Ray, with a smile; 
«“sbut we will not mind about the hatch- | 
et now, for we all know that story from | 
your readers.” 

All hands went down except one. 

“Tell me what you know, Johnny.” 

“‘He wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and he fought in the war) 
"long side o’ General Sherman; and 
when the battle o’ Gettysburg was 
done, he was so tickled about it he 
rushed right up to the old libery-bell, 
and rung it and rung it and rung it, till 
he cracked it right straight in two”—— | 

“Stop, Johnny! You’re a little mis- | 
taken” —— 

“Oh, but I know it’s so, Miss Ray, 
for my uncle was down to Washington | 
a while ago, and he saw that very bell, 
and the very crack in it. They were) 
takin’ it to the big show at New Orleans, | 
and it was all trimmed up with flowers, | 
and there was bands playin’ and the 
people hurrahed and stomped round and 
thrown up their hats. I tell you!” 

When he had seated himself, Miss 
Ray gave a little sketch of the life and 
work of Washington, so simple that the 
youngest child in her school knew that 
every child should know the Father of 
his Country. 

Then it was settled that his birthday 
should be celebrated in a becoming 
manner in the town hall, and the chil- 
dren rushed out with shouts of delight. 

‘Three cheers for Washington !” 

They were given with a_ will. 
Branches were dragged down from the 
trees, and with leafless banners waving, 
they marched to the sound of tin-pail 
drums. 

Teddy Barnes joined heartily in the | 
fun, and then walked up the steep path 
through the woous to his home on the 
mountain. He had never mingled much 
with other boys for until the last sum- 
mer no school-house has been built far 
enough up the mountains for him to go. 
But a railroad had wound through the 
valley, and a littie town had sprung up | 
so fast that al] the boys, and the grown | 
folke, too, wanted to do whatever the 
rest of the world did. 

‘‘There’s to be a celebration to the 
town hall on Washington’s Birthday, 
grandmother. There's to be speakin’ 
and singin’ and things. I’m to be in it, 
if I can find a good piece.” 

‘‘Dear—me! Teddy, | always knew 
you could do great things, if you only 
set to it.” 

“It’s got to be something about the 
Father of his Country, you know”— 

Grandmother took off her glasses and 
looked solemnly at him. 

‘‘Yes, yes, that means one of the Pil- | 
grim Fathers, don’t it. Now, Teddy, | 
I know the very thing for you. ‘The| 
breaking waves dashed high,’ you 
know.” | 

Anything that grandmother said was 
law and gospel to Teddy, and he duti- 
fully began learning the verses. But! 
when his father came home, three days | 
later, he shook his head. 

‘*That won’t do, Ted. It was more’n 
a hundred years after the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers when Washington 
fought for his country’s freedom.” 

**i wouldn’t mind that,” said grand- 
mother. ‘‘He was one of that sort, 
anyway. ‘Freedom to worship God’— 
don’t you see. What’s the use of free- 
dom, if it isn’t for that?’ 

‘«Well, lew’s hear you say it,” said his 
father. 

Teddy could repeat it well to himself, 
but stumbled dismally when he had any 
listeners. 

««What’ll you do when there’s a whole 
crowd?” asked his father. 

Teddy did not know. The more he 
thought of it, the more be knew he 
could face all the fire and swords Wash- 





| 


| This pretty custom, that sends a thrill | 


with, ‘‘What price could repay an in-| 


A little stir went through the crowd, 
the next piece was announced in a loud | 


‘«Crossing the Delaware.” 

This, then, was the end of Teddy’s 
piece. Father was angry and said some- 
thing about cowards, while grandmoth- 
er cried. 

The performance went on, finishing 


with “See the Conquering Hero 
Comes!” given as well as could have 
been expected. 

“Stop a minute! Wait, I say!’ 


came a voice, as the people were leav- 
ing their seats. 

Mr. Crane had not been seen since 
Teddy had disappeared, for the stage 
was built against one of the entry doors, 
and he had gone out that way. He now 
burst into the room leading Teddy. 
Both of Teddy’s hands were rolled up 
in cotton. 

‘“‘There’s been a deal of talk about 
heroes to-night,” cried Mr. Crane, ‘‘and 
I think it’s a good time to show you 
one. None of you know that if it had 
not been for this bit of a chap, we might | 
all have been” —he stopped and lowered 
his voice—‘‘the merciful Lord only | 
knows where!” 

He laid a strong, kindly grasp on | 
Teddy’s arm as he went on, growing | 
more excited with every word. 

‘Yes, folks, that’s just so. When he | 
went up to speak his piece he saw what | 
none of the rest of us saw, a smoulder- 
ing fire off in yon corner—a candle fal- | 
len into a little heap o’ trimmings and | 
scraps. Did he sing out and give the) 





}alarm so’t women and children might | 


be trod under foot, or jamp out of these | 
second-story windows on to that solid | 
ice down there? No, he didn’t! Your | 
real hero always keeps his wits about | 
him. He jumped on to the fire, and | 
jammed it up in bis hands, and smashed | 
it through the window. Yes, his hands | 
are burned and cut, too, but I’d be | 
proud of any boy of mine that could) 
carry such scars as he will! Now, folks | 
three cheers for George Washington— | 
hip! hip’— 
‘‘Harrah! burrah!! hurrah!!!” 
‘‘Three cheers for Teddy Barnes!” | 
And to the end of her life grandmoth- | 
er always assures people that the cheers | 
for Teddy were as loud as those for the | 
Father ot his Country. 
‘*You’d have said your piece like a} 
man if it hadn’t been for the fire, 
wouldn’t you, Teddy?” she asked, as | 
they went home. 
‘‘] don’t know, gra’m’ther,” he said, | 
glad it could never now be known! 
whether he would have said a word of | 
it or not. 
‘*What’s a hero, any way?” asked 
Johnny Crave of his father. ‘*Wash- 
ington was a hero,and now everybody 
says Teddy Barnes’ a hero, and they 


| don’t look a speck alike.” 


‘A hero? Well, now,’— Mr. School | 
Inspector Crane felt a great deal more 
than he was able to say on that subject. 
‘‘A hero? Why, I fancy it’s a fellow, 
boy or man, that’s bright enough to see 
when a thing ought to be done, and then 
does it.” —Sydnc\ 
Companion. 


' 





Honoring the Flag. | 

When the American flag is flying in 
the playgrounds of a certain private) 
school for boys, one notices that all the | 
lads who approach it take off their hats. | 
of silent applause through passersby, | 
grew out of the following inciden: : 

During a general frolic one day a} 
young and heedless student threw a} 
stone through the waving stars and/| 
s'ripes. His companions started an out- | 
burst of approving laughter, which was | 
suddenly hushed by the grave aspect of | 
the approaching principal. Pointing | 


| toward the ugly rent, in an awe-stricken | 


voice he asked, ‘*‘Who has dishonored 
his country ?” 

Che culprit hung his head. “I am| 
willing to pay for the damage,” he be- | 
gan hurriedly, when he was interrupted | 
sult to the American flag?” | 

‘-Iv’s just an old piece of bunting,” 
the boy insisted. 

The stern gravity of the old princi-! 
pal’s face increased. ‘*An old piece of} 
bunting when it is of red. of white, and | 
of blue, star-spangled,” said he rever- | 
ently, ‘*becomes the spirit of American 
institutions. To insult that ‘old bunt-| 
ing’ is to insult your country. Where | 


Dayre in Youth's. 


THE HOME CORNER. 











FREE PATTERN. 


B special nts with the BAZAR 
GLOVE. ITTING PATTERN CO,, we are able 
to supply our readers with the Bazar Glove Fitting 
Patterns at very low cost. It is acknowledged vy 
every one that these patterns are the simples 
most economical and most reliable patterns To 
lished. Full directions Specempeng each pattern 
and our lady readers have been invariab! pleased 
with them in the past. The coupon below must 
accompany each order, otherwise the pattern will 
cost the full price. 


*e 
MASS. FLCUGHMAN COUFON, 


* 
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* Cut this out, fll in your name, address, num-* 

, der and size of pattern desired, and mail it to + 

. THE HOME CORNER, MASS. PLOUGHMAN,* 
BOSTON, MASS. . 
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7288—Giris' Costume. 


No material is more serviceable for | 
children’s wear than soft wool 
plaid. The model ,iven combines 
a design in bright warm colors with | 
cream-white cloth banded with black 
velvet ribbon, and is both stylish and 
simple. The blouse waist is made over 
a fitted lining, which includes the usual 
pieces and closes invisibly at the centre- 
back, but the waist proper shows 
shoulder and under-arm seams only. 
The shield-shaped portion is applied to) 
the hning at the lineof perforations and 
is finished by the deep fanciful collar, 
which is sailor-shape at the back but 
forms epaulettes and plastron at the 
front. The sleeves are two-seamed 
and snug-fitting but include small puffs 
at the shoulders. The skirt is four- 
gored and fits smoothly across the front 
aud over the hips, all the fulness being 
laid in plaits at the back. It is lined 
throughout but has no interfacing and 
is untrimmed. To make this gown for 
a girl of ten years will require three | 
and one-half yards of forty-four-inch 
material. The pattern, No. 7288, i3 cut 
in sizes for girls eight, ten, twelve and 
fourteen years. With coupon, ten cents. 


The best shirt-makers have sent out 
their patterns for the summer, and thee 
is little or no diff+rence from last year's 
styles, says MHarper’s Bazaar. The 
sleeves are smaller, and there is per- 
haps a trifle less fulness in the front. | 

Yokes are make square or pointed in | 
the back, as is most becoming. A plain 
band finishes the neck, so that either a 
turn-down or a high collar can be worn. | 
The preterence is as yet for the heavier 
wash materials, such as Madras and 
judging from the samples of faucy white 
materials, the white shirts are to be as 
fashionable as they were last year. The| 
thin materials are not among the new 
fabrics. When they are used they will | 
be made up in the fitted and more fancy | 


Various sanitariums and private hos- 
pitals are using the ‘salt rub,” and it 
is becoming so popular that some Tark- 
ish bath establishmenis are advertising 
it a8 a special attraction, says Trained 
Motherhood. It is just as good for well 
people as for sick ones, is the most re- 
freshing of all the baths and rubs ever 
invented, only excepting a dip in the 
sea itself, and is matchless in its effects 
upon the skin and complexion. With all 
these virtues, it is the simplest, most 
easily managed of all similar measures, 
and can be taken at home easily, and is 
just the thing for the older children, as 
it is very strengthening. 

Put a few pounds of coarse salt—the 
coarsest you can get, sea-salt by prefer- 
ence—in an earthen jar and pour 
enough water on it to produce a sort of 
slush, but not enough to dissolve the 
salt. This should be taken up in hand- 
fuls and rubbed over the entire person. 
Of course, it is better to have it rubbed 
on by another person, but anyone in 
ordinary health can do it for herself or 
himself very satisfactorily. This being 
done, the next thing is a thorough 





: douching of clear water, preferably 


cold, and a brisk rubbing with a dry 


' 


towel. 
' The effect of elation, freshness and 


| renewed life is felt almost immediately, 


and the satiny texture of the skin and 
increased clearness and brightness of 
the complexion swell the testimony in 
favor of the salt rub. 

| For young children it is best to drain 
Off the salt and add two tablespoonfuls 
of pure bay rum toa basin fall of this 
salt water. Apply with a soft flannel 
and dry with « soft Turkish towel. 
Care should be taken that there is not 
too much salt in the water, as it may 


| dren. 


The need ofa simple method of keep- 
ing household accounts, says the editor 
of the Home Club in the Outlook, ‘is 
felt by every housekeeper who is meth- 

_ odical and finds system a relief. Lt would 
result, doubtless, in the making of a 
| perfect account-book for housekeepers 
|if a practical blank-book maker could 
see one hundred account-books of as 
many housekeepers, who, because no 
book is satisfactory to them, 


dividual needs. 


is ruled first. 


spoonfnl of cinnamon. Steam for four 
hours and serve with hard or soft 
sauce. 


Prune 
wash one pound of prunes, cover with 
fresh cold water and let soak over night. 
Cook slowly in a double boiler until 
tender; when cool take out the pits. 
Make a batter with one and one-half 
cupfuls of milk, three well-beaten eggs, 
one-quarter of a teaspoonful of salt, one 
tablespoonfal of sugar and sufficient 
sifted flour to make a thick drop bat- 
ter. Beat for a moment, add the prunes 
and two teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
and steam in a well-greased mold for 
two hours and a half. Strain the prune 
juice, add sufficient water to meke one 
pint. When boiling add one heaping 
teaspoonful of cornstarch dissolved in a 
little cold water. Stir until thick and 
smooth, add ene-half of a cupful of sugar 
and cook slowly for ten minutes. Take 
from the tire and stir in one teaspoonful 
of butter. 


Snow Balls.—Creim one-half of a 
cupful of bu‘ter, and one cupfal of 
sugar and cream again. Add alternately 
one-half of a cupful of milk and two heap- 
ing cupfuls of flour. Add three teaspoon- 
fuls of baking powder, stir in lightly the 
stiffly beaten whites of four eggs, turn 
into buttered cups and steam for half an 
hour. Serve with strawberry sauce. 

Rye Short Cake Toast.— Mix one 
‘cup flour, one cup rye flour, half a tea- 
|spoon salt, one tablespoon sugar and 
‘two level teaspoons baking powder. 
| Add one tablespoon melted butter and 
'milk enough,—about one cup—to make 

a dough that can be kneaded and rolled. 
|Mould it smooth, roll out quite thin, 





too . 4y/cut into rounds and bake quickly. | 
irritate the tender skins of some chil-| While they are baking make one cup of | 


| white sauce with one cup hot cream or 

milk, one level tablespoon each butter 
and corn starch and one-quarter tea- 
|spoon salt. When the cakes are done 
split them open and lay on a dish with 
| the hot cream over them and serve very 
hot.—American Kitchen. 

Delicious Corn Coffee.—Shell well 
| matured ears of yellow corn, wash, fill 
a large kettle full and steam or boil for 
_two hours in as little water as possible, 
drain in a colander, then put it in large 


| 
| 


have ‘dripping pans and dry in a slow oven, 
evolved, each, a book to meet her in-| Stirring it occasionally } when dry put 
A book that has been | it away in a bag until it is desired for 
‘accepted by several housekeepers is | "5¢, then put one or two pounds in a 
very simple. A good-sized blank-book | P®2 and brown in the oven, stirring it 
| well bound, is bou ht, with riled pages | Very two minutes until it isthe color 


—over one hundred. Thejleft-hand page | Of browned coffee. 1 
The first vertical line in| 20t to burn any, as one or two grains 


Be very careful 


ink is drawn about two inches from the | Which are burned will spoil the entire 


edge of the leaf. The lines about the 
distance apart of the horizontal lines or 
rulings are drawn on this and the right- | 


| hand to about a corresponding distance 


from the edge of the left-hand page. At 
the top on the margin, write: ‘Butcher,’ 
‘Grocer,’ ‘Wages,’ ‘Rent,’ Clothes,’ 
‘Books,’ ‘Charities,’ ‘Church,’ ‘Club,’ 
‘Carfare,’ aud every regular account that 


| goes to make the sum total of expenses. | 


In the space at left-hand write day and 
date, in space at right hand the total 
amount spent each day. Atthe seventh 
line, across the page, leave space to 


| write the total of expense for the week, 


or, if monttly ac ounts are Kept, the 


space at the bottom of the page will | 
Every | 
}other page, or the first blank page 


hold the total of each column. 


turned, will hold the monthly statement 


of amount received, expended, and the) 


balance. Miss Conro, of Pratt Institute, 
is devising a household account book 
which doubtless will be peculiarly well 
adapted to this particular field of vexed 


'and vexing financial problems.” 


The recipes for these four steaned | 


puddings from Table Talk will be 


found excellent. 


Fig Pudding.—One-half of a pound | 
of flys, one-quarter of a pound of stale | 
bread crumbled fine, three tablespoon- | 


fuls of sugar, three tablespoontuls of 


butter, two eggs, three-quarters of a) 


cupful of milk. Chop the figs fine, add 
the bread crumbs, sugar, beaten eggs, 
nilk and butter, melted. 
well-greased mould, cover and steam for 
three hours. Serve with liquid sauce. 


Eggless Fruit Pudding.—One heap- 


‘ing cupful of bread crumbs, two cup- 


fuls of flour, one cupful of finely 
chopped suet, one cupful of seeded 
raisins, one cupful of molasses, one cup- 
ful of sweet milk, one-half of a teas- 
poontul of salt, one teaspoonful of soda 


there is no love of conntry there is not a| Waists. The different shades of wood- | di-soived in a little hot water, one-half 


good citizen.” As the principal spoke | Color, a steel blue, and a pink are among | of a teaspoonful of cloves, one tea- 


he moved nearer the flagstaff. ‘Hate 
off!” he ordered. Simultaneously every | 
head was uncovered. ‘‘And now on! 
your honor as good American citizens, | 
let no one of this company ever again ap- 
proach that banner except in love and 
reverence.”—New York Times. 








| 





Trees With Winter Leaves. 


Those trees and shrubs which retain 
their withered leaves through the win- 
ter, shrub oaks, and young, white, red, 
and black oaks, the lower branches of 
larger trees, of the  last-mentioned 
species, horn-beams, young hickories, 
etc., seem to form an intermedtate class 





ington ever saw, more easily than the 
eyes he must brave on that evening. 
‘“‘There’s no hero-stuff in him!” ex- 
claimed bis father, as Teddy broke down 
for the twentieth time. 
Miss Ray was dismayed over Teddy’s 





| 


| quadrupeds. 


between deciduous and evergreen trees. 
They may almost be called the ever-reds. 
Their leaves, which are failing all winter 
long, serve as a shelter to rabbits and 
partridges, snd other winter birds and 
Even the chickadees love 


selection, but his heart was set upon it, | to skulk amid them, and peep out from 
for his grandmother’s sake, and she let) behind them.—Thoreau. 
him goon. He failed, of course, in re-| 





the new shades. Then there are the. 
checks and plaids, whose name is legion, 
but the different patternsof white and | 
tan are easily the smartest. Among) 
those that have yet been shown there is | 
one style that must not be forgotten, of | 
plain color—dark blue preferably-- made | 
with square or pointed yoke at the back, | 
medium full front, and down the centre 

of the front a flat pleat edged on either | 
side with a ruffle of sheer white linen. 

This is a pretty style, and looks very | 
smart when worn with white leather 
belt and white linen collar, the blue and 
white combination being a perennial 
favorite for summer. 





| 

Hem-stitching reigns in pocket-hand- | 
kerchiefdom, according to the same au-| 
thority. This season is responsible for 
it, and it proves that Fashion is not so 
black as she is painted, or she would 
not now and then see fit to be sensible. 


not just as popular as ever, but it does 





hearsing to her, but she hoped and be-| 
lieved he would do better when the time 


came. 


‘Do your best now—don’t be afraid,” | 


whispered Miss Ray as Teddy’s piece 
was called. 

But every word went out of his head 
as he stood on the stage, and turned 
towards that crowd in the town hall. 
He cast his eyes wildly to one side as if 
to try to escape. 

“I told you so!” whispered father, 
and grandmother groaned. 

Teddy again fixed his eyes on the 
audience, this time with an earnest look 
which led his friends to hope he was 
bracing himself for a fine effort. But 
again his eyes wandered, and he sud- 
denly dashed out of sight behind the 
curtain. There was a slight crash, a 
rattle of breaking glass, and Mr. School 
Inspector Crane stepped hastily up after 
Teddy. 


If you are sick and despairing, go 
forth in winter and see the red alder 
catkins dangling at the extremity of the 
twigs all in the wintry air, like long, 
bard mulberries, promising a new 


‘doings up,” are no longer in vogue. 
All this year’s handkerchiefs have a 
hem-stitched edge, no ma‘ter how nar- 





spring and the fulfillment of all our 
_hopes. We prize any tenderness, apy 
| softening in the winter, catkins, birds’ 
| nests, insect life,etc. The most I get, 
| perchance, is the sight of a mulberry- 
like red catkin, which I know has a dor- 
mant life in it seemingly greater than 
myzown.—Thoreau ; Winter. 


| Of all the whole sum of human life 
no small part is that which consists of a 
man’s relation to his country, and his 
feelings concerning it— Gladstone. 


We should never make enemies; if 
for no other reason because it is so hard 
to behave toward them as we ought.— 
Palmer. 





row that edge may be, and no matter 
| how elaborate may be the inner border 
‘ot embroidery. This holds good even 
of the finest importations, costing $25 
and $30 apiece. ‘It is yet too soon,” 
says the dealer, ‘“‘to predict with any 
certainty what the coming handkerchief 
will be, but indications are that hem- 
stitching has come to stay.” The hke- 
liest innovation is that the embroidery 
will extend to the hem, which will be a 
change and yet not infringe upon hem- 
stitching rights. The fashion is to be 
welcomed by all, for if the costly linen 
article cuts a serry figure with its rag- 
ged scalloped edges, what can be said 
of the cheap cotton imitations in the 
same plight? 








This does rot mean that embroidery is| 


mean that the scalloped and pointed | 
edges, so difficult to launder and so in- | 


variably frayed and fringy after a few | 





TUMOR EXPELLED. 


Unqualified Success of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


Mrs. ELIzABETH WHEELOCK, Magno- 
lia, Iowa, in the following letter de- 
scribes her recovery from a very criti- 
cal condition: 

** DEAR Mrs. PinKHAM:—I have been 
taking your Vegetable Compound, and 
am now ready tosound 
its praises. It 
has done won- 
ders for me in 

relieving me 
of a tumor. 
‘*My health 
has been poor 
for three years. 
Change of life 
was working 
upon me. I 
was very 
much bloated 
and was a bur- 
| den to myself. Was troubled with 
| smothering spells, also palpitation of 
| the heart and that bearing-down feel- 
ing, and could not be on my feet much. 

“I was growing worse all the time, 
until I took your medicine. 

“After taking three boxes of Lydia 
E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
Lozenges, the tumor passed from me. 

‘‘My health has been better ever 
since, can now walk quite a distance 
and am troubled no more with palpita- 
tion of the heart or bloating. I rec- 
ommend your medicine to all sufferers 
from female troubles.” 

It is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that any one can doubt the efficiency 
of Mrs. Pinkham's methods and medi- 
cine in the face of the tremendous vol- 
ume of testimony. 


















Turn into a | 


lot. After it is cool put away intin or 
glass vessels. Grind as you use it. 
Take a heaping tablespoonful of the 
ground corn for each cup of cold water 
used. Let it come to a boil for a min- 
ute, set it where it will keep hot and 
steep for fifteen minutes. Serve with 
good rich cream.— American Kitchen. 


Disparage and depreciate no one; an 
insect has feeling and an atom a shacow. 
—Coleridge. 


Pudding.—Pick over and | 


| 








GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 
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| = (Established 1780.) 


Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast COCOA 


Pure, Delicious, Nutritious. 


WA Costs Less than ONE CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package bears our Trade. ' 





Walter Baker & Co. Limites, 
Dorchester, Mas. 











Boston Coo 
Cook 


Principal. Boston 


— $l. 





—THE— 


By Fannte Merritt Farmer, 


Will be sent to any of our subscribers 
on receipt of 


Regular Price $2.00. 





Packed full of everything a housekeepe: 
| either young or old, wishes to know. 


Household 
king School 


Book, 


—FOR— 


Housekeepers. 


By arrangements with the 
we are able to furnish our rea 
the various household publicat 
below at the following low 
combination with the PLouGHM.« 
Wit 
Reqular suhs 
Price. the 


Cooking School, 


—_——— 





‘@EPARATOR 
| BARGAINS 


I have on hand and for sale a large number of 


SECOND HAND CREAM SEPARATORS 


| Cf various sizes and different makes, These ma 


P. O. BOX 856. 


| chines are in first class condition, having just 
come from the repair shop. Address 


American Kitchen Mag- 
ne ° 1.00 

Boston Cooking Schoo) 
Magazine. ° ° .50 

Good Housekeeping 

Household 

Table Talk. 

What to Eat. 


Address 


Mass. Ploughman, 





Philadelphia, Pa, Boston, 


= 


MAGAZINES 


EEEz5 & 


Mass, 





Teachers 


death, et<. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Toronto, 


Wanted 


REV. L. D. BASS, D, D., Manager. 


Can., New Orleans, La., New York, N. Y., Washington. D. ( 
Cal., Chicago, 1U., St. Louis, Mo., and Denver, Colorado. 


Union Teachers’ 
Agencies of America 


There are thousands of positions to be filled during the school term, caused by rv 
We had over 8000 vacancies during the past season. 
ing teachers in every part of the U. S. and Canada, as over 94 per cent of those who 
before August secured positions. 


Unqualified facilitic 


One fee registers in 9 offices. 


ne 


Address all Applications to 











Your plants will blossom more full and remain longer in flower. 
grance is increased and the leaves are much larger 


FREE COUPON. 


Cut this out and mail it to the office of the Massachusetts Ploughman 
giving name and address, for one package of 


WARD'S INODOROUS CONCENTRATED SOLUBLE PLANT FOOD 


ENOUGH FOR 50 PLANTS. 


and of a rich, deep color. 


Enclose ten cents in cash or postage stamps ‘7 pay for costs, to the 


Mass. Ploughman,- - - 


Boston, Mass 


The fra 
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of the Century 


“SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA; or 
RACIN’ AFTER FASHION.” 


By JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Illustrated with Over 60 Drawings by F. Oppe:, 
the Greatest Comic Artist in New York. 


Over 100,000 copies of the agents’ edition in 


| &#§% expensive binding were sold at $2.50 each. 


mirth-provoking style. 


premium edition contains 374 pages, and gives a/l the 
reading matter and a// the illustrations the same as 
the copies which sold at $2.50 ¢ach. Over 200,000 
copies of the premium edition have already been sold. 


THERE IS A BUSHEL OF 
FUN IN EVERY CHAPTER. 


its Pictures are Just Killing 


This book was written under the inspiration of a 
summer season 'mid the world of fashion at Saratoga, 
the proudest pleasure resort of America. The book | 
takes off Follies, Flirtations, Low-necked Dressing, | 
Dudes, Pug-dogs, Tobogganing, and all the extremes of 
fashionable dissipation, in the author’s inimitable and | 

| 





AG 


) 


——z 
This 


{ “I would tear a man lim’ from lim’ if I see him a 
tryin’ to flirt with you.” 


Children and grown-up people alike read with rap- 
turous delight the story of Samantha's “tower” to 
Saratoga, accompanied by her ‘“*wayward pardner,”’ 
Josiah Allen. It is written in a vein of strong common 
sense, as pure and innocent as the prattle of a child, 
which keeps the reader constantly enjoying an ever 
fresh feast of fun. 
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Woman’s Home Companion.s.2 2.2 


(FORMERLY LADIES HONE COMPANION.) 


This popular ladies’ journal, now in its twenty-fourth year, is as readable and attrac 
2 tive as th d 
artists can make it. It is an unrivaled high-class magazine of general vi — -_* 

























vostage paid by us. 





WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION One Year, Better than journals costing 1.00 
Total in Value, 


NOTICE.— When the above offer is accepted, no commission will be allowed and the nam 
All orders must be sent direct to the office of 


& 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL 


—_ 


$4.00) NEVER WAS SO MUCH GIVEN FOR SO LITTLE MONEY. 


es cannot be counted in aclub towarda premium 


OFFER : 


THE HOME COMPANION and “SAMANTHA AT;SARATOGA” SENT; FREE 


TO ANY ONE SENDING USA 


NEW PAID IN ADVANOF SUBSCRIBER. 


All 3 for $2.60. 


WN literature, profusely illustrated with exquisite drawings. Y 
“a The Woman’s Home Companion has no equal in the excellence of its s 1) 

: pecial departments dev ions, 
AN Fancy Work, Housexeeping, Floriculture, Talks with Girls, Mothers’ Chat, Home pdeamneet, Chibaren, a ree W 
AN noted writers who will contribute their best work to the columns of the Companion during the coming year we W 
AN have space to name only afew: Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Opie Read, Harriet Prescott Spofford. WV 
ry Julia Magruder, Hezekiah Butterworth, and many others. The Companion gives 24 to 32 pages, size 11 by 16 inches, j 
WN each issue, printed on fine paper and put intoa handsomely illustrated cover. Specimen copy free upon request. ’ 
A A (eeeeeeeeeeeceseece Steeeceseecece W 
, ‘ ; WV 
To Boom Circulation We [ake the Following Liberal Clubbi ng Offer: \ 
SAMANTHA AT SARATOGA, Agents sold them for $2.50 each, but say $1 ASA W 

’ ’ . SPECIAL OFFER, WE WI ND 

THE MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN (Weekly) One Year, . 2.00 wae WV 
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OUR HOMES. 
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WASHINGTON. 


~~ 





In the upright little 
mountain pine, 
“traighter than an Indian chieftain with its 
long, unswerving line, 
Lift high its sturdy branches, rooted in its 
ro kV bed, 
nark to the valleys under, shelter for the 
wearv head. 
ov so trueand fearless lived our hero 
vood and grand, 
uh the days of stormy trouble shelter to 
his native land. 
i the unbent twig, believe me, ever grows as 
t beyan, 


sapling lives the mighty 





A the child of noble nature makes the noble- 
hearted man. 
Youth’s Companion. 
” 
“CHINK. 
\ vay back in the ’60's, during the 


fancy of the cattle interests of Kansas, 

mut and out New England boy came 
» the State, looking for a suitable loca- 
nm to engage in the new industry. 

Finding a small ranch for sale on the 
i.ittle Blue, Chink Morgan invested his 
money and settled himself to business. 

Erastus Cummings, his nearest neigh- 

ind whose ranch lay eight miles be- 

w, was a pioneer in the business, and 

was not to be wondered at that Chink 

ivated his acquaintance, tor the, 
Yankee boy was determined to succeed, 
nd was not above obtaining all the in- 
mation relating to the breeding and 
nying of cattle, that could be had. 

\s time passed and the years had 

lded to their number by three, the 

spering young ranchman found it 
re convenient than ever to drop in at 
immings’, for a daughter that had 
n East attending school was at home 
| proved an excellent hostess. 

The friendship that sprang up be- 

een these young people grew serious 

once, so far as Chink wa: concerned, 

{| at the end of twelve months, en- 

uraged by the fair Martha, the young 
man broached the subject of marriage 

pater familias. Imagine his disgust, 
when the esteemed Erastus replied: 

No, sir! Ldon’t give one-halt of fifty- 
two hundred cattle and their certain in- 

ease, for an even three hundred; not 
very much. You must remember young 
man,” he continued, ‘‘that Martha and 
are all the family I have, and 
that some day they will share eqvally in 
my lands and herds. Under these con- 
litions | cannot consider your proposi- 
‘ion. You must manage to make a 
better showing before again aspiring to 
the hand of my daughter.” 

The short conversation taught Chink 
that his wooing was in vain, and at the 
lirst opportunity he spoke to Martha 
oncerning the subject, saying: ‘lI 
sometimes think, Martha, that it will be 
necessary to poison all but six hundred 
head of your father’s cattle or make up 
iy mind to live and die a bachelor.” 

‘“What a foolish fellow,” answered | 
Martha. ‘*Are you not certain of hav- 
ing a large herd in time, if vou are as 
fortunate in the future as you have been 
during the four years since you came to 
the State? I never want to hear you 
speak in that manner again.” 

‘You are unusually bright, Martha,” 
returned Chink, ‘‘but how can you or 
iny one elsé solve a problem such as 
this? For myself, I see no way of mak- 
ing a herd of three hundred cattle in- 

rease as rapidly as a herd of fifty-two 

tundred. If you are able to enlighten 
me, be kind enough to produce your 
ivures. 

‘‘You ask too much,” answered Mar- 

tha. *:You should not look at the sub- 
ject in so serious a manner, but remem- 
ber that I love you just as well as 
though you owned ten times your nuimn- 
ber of cattle, and am willing to wait 
intil you have bettered your condition. 
And besides, father may change his 
mind after a time, especially if he learns 
hat we are not to be discouraged by his 
methods of delay.” 

‘| dare say that you are correct in 
your vie .8, Martha,” replied Chink, 

ut it seems like asking a man to pur- 

hase his wife, and that is a form of 
eculation | care very little for, espe- 

uly at present. | might consider a 

oposition to purchase a limited num- 

r of cattle, providing they were accli- 

ved: or even a saddle pony, but as to 

ing a wife! The very thought 
ives a bad taste in my mouth.” 

Your svmptoms grow alarming,” 
nswered Martha with a laugh. ‘‘Judg- 

‘from your appearance, | should not 

ss you with dyspeptics, or think ot 

1 as a sufferer from any of those dis- 

lers that derange the stomach or coat 

tongue.” And the girl smil-d as 
yvazed at the manly form of her 


he boy 


(hink detected a look of deep interest 
his sweetheart’s eves, and realized 
it she was far more hopetul of the 
ture than himself. Taking both her 
nds in his strong, brown ones, he 
erly kissed his betrothed and said: 
You're a brave girl, Martha. [| am 
oud of so hopeful a sweetheart, and 
ill profit by your words. You have 
ively said that we could = ait, and 
it must suffice. So good-bye.” 
lburing the early winter a destructive | 
iirie tire swept over that portion of | 
insas, burning everything in its path 
it was not well protected by fire- 
ids. The winter range was whuily 
troyed together with many stack- 
rds ef hay. To the majority of ranch- 
i the loss was disastrous, but not so 
th Coink, who, though greatly incon- | 
nienced by the loss of his range, was 
tunate in saving his precious stacks 
hay. Being a prudent man through 
eritance and from the early schooling | 
ived upon a sterile Vermont farm 
‘young Yankee had a fine lot of for- 
e and it was well stacked in a shell-| 
ed bend of the river not far below his 
rrals. Extra precaution had been | 
lopted to prevent loss from suduen 
ud unexpected fires, by burning wide 
e-guards around the hay-yard and | 
‘bout the house and sheds. When the | 
lire was discovered away off to the| 
southwest, Chink dispatched one of his | 
nen with orders to drive in the herd of | 
cattle feeding peacefully on the opposite | 
‘ide of the river, and directly in the line 
of that rolling, seething mass of flame. 
With the other he hastened to the last 
row of fire-guards and began back-fir- 
‘ng. Though the progress made at first 
was slow, every rod gained meant that 
much protection, and when the head 
‘ire came rolling up the lines had burned 
Hearly a hundred rods from the river. 





flame and smoke burst upon the feebly 
burning lines of back fire, carrying 
them far into the air and up over the 
strip of freshly burned sward in a fran- 
tic effort to carry on its work of de- 
struction. But the fire guards had per- 
formed their work so satisfactorily that 
the great mass of flaming billows separ- 
ated at either side of the ranch and 
passed swiftly on without harm to hay 
or buildings. 

This bit of good luck on Chink’s part, 
as Mr. Cummings insisted upon calling 
his neighbor’s escape, enabled the young 
ranchman to winter his own herd in 


| fine shape and made it possib!e to care 


for a fine bunch of cows belonging to a 
less fortunate neighbor, one-half of them 
becoming his property when grass came 
the following spring. This addition to 
his herd and the season’s increase 


swelled the number of cattle in Chink’s | 


herd to nearly six hundred head, and 
brought to mind the cheering words of 
his sweetheart. 

On the other hand Mr. Cammings 
was not so ‘‘lucky” as he was pleased 
to term it, for he neglected burning fire 
gvards about his hay yards and could 
only stand idly by and see them go up 
in smoke. As if that were not sufficient 


' misfortune, his cattle which te had re- 


moved to another range, drifted badly 
and many were never recovered, while 
a great number of the weaker ones died 
during that trying period known to 
ranchmen as the time ‘‘between hay 
and grass.” 

As the building up of a herd was a 
comparatively easy task in those days, 
when the owner possessed the means 
and had a reasonable ‘‘run of luck,” 8o 
the destruction of a fine bunch was 
equally certain when fire and starvation 
each had an inning. 

At the next annual round-up, it was 
quickly learned that Chink Morgan had 
more than half the number of cattle 
possessed by his neighbor Cummings, 
and this information led to a second 
business trip to the ranch located ‘eight 
miles farther down the river.” 

When approached by Chink with a 
request for the hand of Martha in mar- 
riage, Mr. Cummings admitied the folly 
of his former answer, and to do the 
‘square thing,” made his future son-in- 
law an equal partner in his ranch and 
cattl:, decliring that the Yankee boy 
had taught him the greatest lesson of 
his | fe. —The Western Horseman. 





COURAGE. 


It is not they that never knew 
Weakness or fear, who are the brave: 

Those are the proud, the knightly few 
W hoxe joy is still to serve and save. 


But they who, in the weary night, 
Amid the darkness and the stress, 

Have struggled with disease and blight, 
With pitiful world-weariness : 


They who have yearned to stand among 
The free and mighty of the earth, 

W hose sad, aspiring souls are wrung 
With starless hope and hollow mirth— 


Who die with every day, yet live 
Through merciless, unbrightened years, 
Whose sweetest right is to torgive 
And smile divinely through their tears: 


They are the noble, they the strong, 
They are the tried, the trusted ones, 
And though their way is hard and long— 
Straight to the pitying God it runs. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 





WASHINGTON’S LEAP. 


In 1775 there livedip a Virginia town 
arich and eccentric old farmer whose 
daughter wus the loveliest maiden in all 
the locality. The beautiful Annette 
was eighteen years of age and had 


many suitors for her hand and heart. | 


On her nineteenth birthday the old man 
invited all the youth of the village to a 
grand hay-making frolic. 

‘‘Now, wy lads,” said the old man, 
after the banquet was some time over, 
“I’ve got something to say to you. It 
seeims that a good many of you have 
been casting sheep’s eyes on my An- 
nette. Now, boys, I don’t care any- 
thing about money or talents, book 
larning or soldier larning. lcan do as 
well by my girl as any man in the 
country, but | want her to marry a man 
of my own grit. I got my old woman 
by beating the smartest man on the 
Eastern shore. Now, listen, I’ve taken 
an oath that no man shall marry my 
daughter without jumping for it. There 
you are, boys; yonder’s the green, and 
here’s Anuette. The one who jumps 
farthest on a dead level shall marry her 
this very evening.” 

This peculiar address was received 
with great applause, and more than one 
youth, as he bounded away for the arena 
of trial, cast a glance of anticipated vic- 
tory upon the lovely prize as she stood 
blushing beside her father. 

Soon all was in readiness. The signal 
was given, and the young competitors 
stripped off their coats. 


‘‘Edward Grayson, seventeen feet!” | 


cried one of the judges. The youth had 
done his utmost, but it was clear that 
he had little hope. 

‘«Dick Boulden, nineteen feet!” Dick, 
with a little laugh of satisfaction, re- 
placed his coat and joined the onlook- 
ers. 

‘‘Harry Preston, nineteen feet three 
inches!" 

‘‘Well done, Harry!” shouted the 
spectators. ‘You tried hard for the 
acres and the homestead.” 

‘«‘Charlie Simms, fifteen and one-half 
feet!” 

He turned away crestfallen. It was 


'clear he had no chance to win the fair 


prize. Then came Henry Carroll— 
handsome, athletic and confident. He 
cast a swift glance at his sweetheart 
and at the villagers, and then, with a 
gleam of triumph in his eye, he bounded 
forward. 

“Twenty-one feet and a half. A 
magnificent leap!” cried the judge. 
‘*Hooray for Harry Carroll!” 


Hands, hats and handkerchiefs were 


waved wildly by the delizhted villagers, 
and the eyes of the happy Annette 
sparkled with joy. 

Now, just before Harry had leaped a 
stranger had entered the throng unper- 
ceived. 


coat, who had at that moment arrived 
on horseback before the inn. He was 
just in time to witness Carroll’s great 
leap. 

The man’s handsome, free and easy 
address at once attracted the eyes of the 
maidens, while his manly and sinewy 


He was a tall, gentlemanly | 
young man in a military an‘ress frock | 


| Like a writhing monster, the cloud of | frame, in which were happily united | 


‘symmetry and strength, called forth the 
|admiration of the young men. 
‘«Mayhap, sir stranger, you think you 
can beat that,” said Charlie Simms, re- 
marking the manner in which the new-| 
comer scanned the arena. ‘If you can 
outleap Harry Carroll, you beat the 
best man in the colonie:.” 
‘sIs it for amusement you are pursuing 
this pastime?” inquired the youthful 
‘stranger, ‘‘or is there a prize for the 
winner?” 
‘The sweetest prize mar ever strove 
‘¢Yonder | 





for,” answered the judges. 
she stands.” | 
The stranger cast a respectful glance 





‘at the blushing maiden, and his eyes 


looked admiration. 

‘«¢«Are the lists open to all?” he asked. | 

“All, young sir,” replied Annette’s | 
father with interest. *‘If you will try, 
you are free to do so. Here is my'| 
daughter, sir; look at her and decide.” | 

Witb a smile the newcomer threw off | 

his coat, drew his sash tighter around 
his waist and stepped forward. All| 
hearts stood still as the young man) 
bounded forward. 
“Twenty-two feet and an inch!”) 

The judge’s words were received with) 
uw urmurs of surprise and wonder. Not 
without a feeling of pity for poor Harry, 
all crowded round the new victor, offer- 
ing him their congratulations. Resum | 
‘ing his coat, the stranger sought with | 
| his eye the fair prize he had, although | 
|/nameless and unknown, so fairly won. | 
She leaned upon her father’s arm, pale | 
| and distressed. 

| Poor Harry Carroll stood aloof, ad- 
| miring the stranger for his ability, but | 
| hating him for his success. 
| Annette, my pretty prize,” said the 
victor, taking her passive hand, ‘‘I have | 
won you fairly, but 1 think there isa 
favored youth among the competitors 
who has a higher claim than mine. 
Young sir,” he continued, turning to 
the surprised Harry, ‘‘methinks you 
were the victor in the lists before me, 
and as such, with the permission of this 
worthy assembly, you receive from my 
hand the prize you have so well and 
honorably won.” 

The youth sprang forward and 
grasped the stranger’s hand with grati- 
tude, and the next moment Annette was 
weeping from pure joy upon his breast. 
The place rang with the acclamations of 
the delighted people, and amid the ex- 
citement the new-comer withdrew, re- 
mounting his horse, and rode briskly 
out of the village. 

That night Harry and Annette were 
marred. Several years later Harry 
Carroll became Colonel Harry Carroll. 
One evening the colonel was sitting on 
the piazza of his handsome country 
house, when a courier rode up and an- 
nounced the approach of General Wash- 
ington and suit, who would crave the 
colonel’s hospitality for the night. 

That evening at the table Annette, 
now the dignified, matronly and still 
handsome Mrs. Carroll, could not 
keep her eyes from the face of her illus- 
trious visitor. ‘I suspect, colonel,” 
said the general, ‘‘that Mrs. Carroll | 
thinks she recognizes in me an old ac- | 
quaintance, but | have become, by dint 
of camp fire and hard usage, too un- 
wieldy to leap again twenty-two feet 

| one inch, even for so fair a bride 9s one | 
| L wot of.” 

George Washington was indeed the 
handsome young athlete whose mysteri- 

/ous appearance and disappearance io 
the native village of the lovers is still 
traditionary.—S -lected. 





A MIDWINTER THAW. 


How shrink the snows upon this upland field; 
Under the dove-gray dome of brooding noon! 
They shrink with soft, reluctant shocks, and 

soon 

In sad, brown ranks the furrows lie revealed. 

From radiant cisterns of the frost unsealed 
Now wakes through all the air a watery 

rune— 
The babble of a million brooks atune, 

In fairy conduits of blue ice concealed. 

Noisy with crows, the wind-break on the bill 
Counts o’er its buds for summer. In the air 

Some shy foreteller prophesies with skill— 
Some voyaging ghost of bird, some eftluence 

rare; 

And the stull-wearied cattle dream their fill 
Of deep June pastures where the pvols are 

fair. 
—Charles G. D. Roberts. 





A Story of Washington. 


While encamped at White Plains, the 
army’s supplies became exhausted. The 
commissary had given out the last ra-| 
tion; and under protest Washington 
was obliged to permit his soldiers to | 
forage the country. The helpless wo- 
men and children, for the fathers and! 
brothers werein the army, were con- 
stantly harrassed by scouting parties 
who seized everything they could find, 
even driving off the cows, on which 
the poor people, especially the young) 
children, depended for subsistence. At 
length they could stand it no longer,and 


a delegation of the wives and mothers | 


determined to see Washington himselt 
and lay their case before him. 

So one fine morning they started for 
White Plains, two hundred strong, a 


head. Arriving at head quarters, they 
were observed by Washington, 
very likely conjectured their errand, 
and who at once sent his servant to in- 
quire what they wished, They all with 
one voice replied— 

‘*We want General Washington.” 


|get there was missingin the group of 
/comely matrons, and the rosy daughters 


| gotten the story. 


‘and with head uncovered approached 


| blossoms in his path. 


| regardless of training, gait, or temper 


/at school gave proof of it. 


who} 


With a 


you can turn up 







ous, ineflectiv 


\\I/ 


for planting—but what a clumsy, slow, labori- 


much more so, though, than the old- 
b Oe be oo 

out Nailed fashioned way of washing. 

N\ ~~ Lane Alls s ‘= . of it! 


sharp stick 


the dirt and get ground ready 


FARMS FOR SALE. 





VY ORCESTER CO. FRUIT FARM, near gooc 
markets, 70 acres in all; 9 acres set out tc 
apple and peach; 200 apple and 406 peach 4 =. 
old, in fine condition; raspberries and blackber 
ries returned $100in' 96, Soila nice black loam 
Cuts 30 tons hay. Large house, painted and 
blinded, wood shed, wagon house, piager and 
barn, 20 tie-ups and 2 stalls; running water at 
house and barn Large elm front house 24 fee: 


e way of going towork! Not 


Think 


Grindiney the clothes up 


and down on a wash-board, with nothing but soap 2 pane a we By Oy 
ind main strength to get out the dirt. Then Mass.,oratthis office. 
think how simple and casy is Pearline’s way pg Noy pad gt ge ey ta 


soaking, boiling, rinsing. 


You need Pearline for all 
your washing and cleaning, 


b 


You need something better than 
soap or a sharp stick when you're dealing with dirt. 516 





1 

7 room house, barn 40x100, with cellar ; 2 apa | 
y/ houses (one cost $1500), Now carry ing 50 h 
a and 5 horses. Milking 30 fine Jersey cows. Ownei 
sells milk at door; an excellent opportunity for 
retail route; also market gardening. Four acres 
Crosby sweet corn; this crop for years has been 
marketed with a leading seed house; crop for ’96 
is engaged. Best of water on farm and at build- 
ings. 1% acres in strawberries, 26 grafted apple. 
Age of owner demands a change. 





NVESTIGATE THIS — 50 acre produc ive 
farm, in a high state of cultivation, Will easi- 
ly keep 20 head of stock, and has accomodations 











as President of the young nation. As 
he drew near to Trenton Bridge the 
well-known and interesting ceremonies 
at that place occurred. It will be ze- 
membered that the ladies designed the | 
whole, and thus they sought to reward 
an unforgotten kindness. The triumphal 
arch that spanned the bridge was cov- 
ered with foliage and flowers inter- 
twined’with laurel, andin the centre, 
in letters of gold, the since oft-quoted 
motto, ‘‘The defender of the mothers 
will be the protector of the daughters.” 

We may be sure that not one of the 
‘two hundred delegates” who could 


who were then children had not for- 
Washington, seeing 
the array of ladies, gallantly dismounted 


the arch. At this the little girls, of 
whom we are told there were several 
hundred dressed in white carrying bas- 
kets of flowers, began to sing an ode 
written for the occasion, and atthe last 
line, **Strew your hero’s way with 
flowers,” they scattered the fragrant 
As he passed 
under the arch a beautiful girl, perched 
in the foliage and nearly hidden from 
view, placed on his head a wreath of 
laurel. Washington was overcome by 
these demonstrations, and the hero of 
many battles was seen to shed tears a3 
he passed on in the flower-strewn path, 
atthe endof which were other honors, 
than which none greater in the nation’s 


gitt. 





A boy who was much at Mount Ver- 
non and at Mr. Fairfax’s seat, Belvoir, 
might expect to see not a little that was 
worth seeing of the life of the colony. 
George was kept at school until he was 
close upon sixteen; but there was ample 
vacation time for visiting. Mrs. Wash- 
ington did not keep him at her apron 
strings. He even lived, when it was 
necessary, with his brother Augustine, 
at the old home on Bridges Creek, in 
order to be near the best school that was 
accessible while the mother was far 
away on the farm that lay upon the Rap- 
pahannock. Mrs. Washington saw to 
it, nevertheless, that she should not lose 
sight of him altogether. When he was 
fourteen it was proposed that he should 
be sent to sea, as sO many lads were, no 
doubt, from that maritime province; 
but the prudent mother preferred he 
should not leave Virginia, and the 
schooling went on as before—the school- 
ing of books and manly sports. Every 
lad learned to ride—to ride colt or horse, 





—in that couutry, where no one went 
afoot except io catch his mount in the 
pasture. Every iad, black or white, 
bond or free, Knew where to find and 
how to take the roving game in the 
forests. And young Washington, robust 
boy that he was, not to be daunted 
while that strong spirit sat in him 
which he got from his father and 
mother alike, took his apprenticeship on 
horseback and in tangled woods with 
characteristic z:st and ardor. 

He was, avove all things else, a capa- 
ble exesutive boy. He loved mastery, | 
and he relished acquiring the most effec- | 
tive means of mastery in all practical | 
affairs. His very exercise books used | 
They were) 
fided, nut only with the rules, formulx, 
diagrams, and exercises of surveying, 
which he was taking special pains to 
learn, at the advice of his friends, ‘but 
also with careful copies of legal and 
mercantile papers, bills of exchange, 
bills of sale, bonds, indentures, land 
warrants, leases, deeds, and wills, as if 
he meant to be a lawyer’s or merchant’s 
clerk It would seem that, passionate 
and full of warm blood as he was, he 
conned these things as he studied the 
use and structure of his fowling-piece, 





|the bridle he used for his colts, his 


saddle-girth, and the best ways of 
mounting. He copied these forms of 
busi.ess as he might have copied Bev- 
erlev’s account of the way fox or ’pos- 


, sum or beaver was to be taken or the 


: i : &| wild turkey trapped. The men he most 
veritable ‘‘mother in Israel” at their 


admired, his elder brothers, Mr. Fair- 
fax, and the gentlemen planters who 
were sO much at their houses, were 


most of them sound men of business, 


who valued good surveying as much as 
they .dmired good horsemanship and 
skillin sport. They were their own 


/merchants, and looked upon forms of 


Washington immediately invited the | business paper as quite as useful as 


old lady to approach, be seated and 
make known the grievance, which she| 
proceeded to do, relating the distress of | 
families who were deprived of food for 
their little ones and daily necessities by 
the ruthless soldiers. 

Upon hearing her story Washington 
promised that their wrongs should be 
redressed, and invited the delegation 
into his quarters. He then had a long | 
table set in the hall and loaded with the | 

best the camp afforded, and soon the, 
‘‘fair dames” were partaking of his hos- | 
pitality. The general, who was seated | 
at the head, invited them to drink his| 
health, which they did, their toast being | 
‘*May everyone in power bave the jus-| 
tice and humanity of General Washing- 
ton.” li is added that ‘two hours be- 
fore sunset they were on their way 
home, following their recovered prop- 
erty.” Soon after the battle of Trenton 
| Occurred. P 

Twelve years passed, the epoch-mak- 
ing years so dearto usall. Washing. 
,ton is on his way to take his place 


| 





ploughs and hogsheads. Careful exer- 
cise in such matters might well enough 
accompany practice in the equally form- 
al minuet in Virginia. And so this 
boy learned to show in almost every- 
thing he did the careful precision of the 
perfect marksman. — Harper’s Maga- 
zixe. 








Washington and Civil Service Re- 
form. 


Like most reforms, that of the civil 
service isin part an effort to restore 
earlier conditions. To those who 
believe that all developments, no mat- 
ter how conscienceless, are under the 
law of the survival of the fittest, civil 
service reform is a reaction. Its ideal 
has never been better stated than by 
Washington. Ina letter declining to 
appoint a personal friend to office, 
Washington wrote: «My friend—is 


7 for 5¢ — One tA — with ell, =— 
~~ P F . | rooms, One cottage house with basement. Three 
ities, he is not a man of business. His | barns 30x40, 30x20, 25x25 ; carriage house 16x16, 


opponent with all his politics so hostile | (ool and carriage nenee  comete ye na | Fg 
- “ '; | house, 18x25, 8 poultry houses 37x12, 25x8, 15x 
to me, 13a man of business My prl- | 6, all buildings in good repair. Running water at 
vate feelings have nothing to do with on — a — spring, ye 1. ~ apple, 
" : - peach, 15 pear, 12 plum trees, extra fine vine 
the case. I am not George Washington yard of 140 choice viewe a fine lawn and magpifi 
but President of the United States. As | cent — i hg) — ~ ng 
: - : na main road, miles villages mile 
George Washington I would do this} to electrics. Stock and tools include 7 extra fine 
man any kindness in my power—as cows, 1 horse, 950 hens, about 250 chicks, about 
, 7.2 nS hay and oats, top buggy, democrat, ex- 
President ot the United States Ican do press and farm wagon, sled, a. sleigh, single 
nothing.” This is the ideal toward 


and a harnesses, pews, harrows, cultivat 
which civil service reformers are still | ors, horse corn planter, hand planter, corn shell 
pressing forward. 





/er, grindstone wine press, horse rake, mowing 
For more than a' meee, geese owe, —— —_ shov 
: : ° | els, bars forks, chains, stone drag, ladders, etc. 
generation it lost its hold upon the pub- | ghere is also a'90 ton ' silo. Cottage now let to 
lic life of the nation, but, like every | food tenant. Owner fle 
lh at [air price urchaser wants farm only, or 
cause whose defeats have been due to | will se'l all for ®5000. half eash balance on mort 
greed and not to conscience, it revived pee. ii a from Boston and reached by two 
again when the forces that were against was ’ 
it seemed to have secured their com- 
plete triumph.—Outlook. 





65 mowing and tillage, 60 pasture, wood for 
home use, land level, free from stones, clay sub- 
soil, 10 acres underdrained, cuts 100 tons Eng- 
lish hay, yearly. Tie ups for 35 head and 5 
| horses, best of never failing water house and 
| barn, 160 Baldwins and russets in bearing; 400 
bbls. in season, 50 young apple trees 5 years old, 


The Tomb of Washington. 
ie all varieties, pears, a and raspberries. Ice 
n 


The original resting-place of the | pond on farm, brook In pasture, 2% story house 
father of his country, and the old family | pomee _— —— ~ — - —— shed and 
F * im. | Carriage house. Sarn 9v x 40 with wing 50 x 36, 

sepulchre, is south of the mansion, im |ice house and hennery. Barn clapboarded and 
mediately on the bank of the Potomac, | painted, all bnildings in first-class condition, 1 


7 mile to postoffice, stores, schools and churches, 
though a steep and woody descent of 1144 miles to one depot 3 miles to another, 50 to 


over a hundred feet intervenes between | Boston on main line B. & M. Price $10,000. 
itand the water. This sepulchre is a | seuntee wate Bae tn wit enki 
. : : -f M 2 miles village, - 
mere excavation In the earth, walled 90 tion and post-office ; overlooks large pond 
over in the rudest manner, and looking | 20 acres mowing, balance pasture and woodland, 


P e P 300 cords wood, keeps 10 head stock, 100 bbls, 
far more, at its entrance, like a hop-| Baldwins or more iu season, nice grove, 2-story 
kiln or out-door cellar than a place ot house. bs 5 sheds ont caseeege BO 4 bere 

- - 36x48 with cellar, with 25-ton silo, shingled sides 

rest for the illustrious departed. | all painted, 2 large poultry houses, one fitted for 
But this cemetery is now deserted | car y chicks capacity 500 he ne. {Present owner 
“eli has done a profitable chicken business; can run 

and of course dilapidated. A new and | poth cows and poultry without interfering with 
more fitting mausoleum of brick was! eachother. All buildings iu first-class condition 


P Qs . and farmalso, Good piace for farmer or sum- 
constructed in 1837, south of the garden | ier resident. Price $3740; $1000, balance $300 

















ONN. FARM—Containing 13 acres all tillage | 











and some two or three hundred yards | year at 5 per cent. 
southwest of the tormer, in which the 
remains of the Washington family are land, story and half house with 2 barns ad- 
now deposited. It is built om ground | Siem Melee Wise ws harseerd oat. ¥ 00 weal 
sloping to the south,and the family cem- | from station ; adapted for ordinary truck raising; 
etery is excavated in the hillside, and is | apples, pears and small fruits. Price $2500. 
: : . 2 . Addi ess Collins & Reese 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
entered by an iron door; but in front} or J. a. Willey 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 
of this, under the neat and appropriate — 
brick structure itself, separated from the | ORCESTER CO. FARM, with stock and 
outer world only by a strong irom rail-| pith rote omen aiatt aires a evel, free 
ing, rest side by side, in two marble | miles from Worcester. 1 mile to stores, station, 
sarcophagi, the ashes of George and | Ena cll, 10 rooms, nice lawn, Ane shade front. of 
Martha Washington. | house, pleasant location ; small cottage ive hired 
These marble enclosures are well exe- | Man. har\ions0.elLAQssu: plegery 16x60, with 
cuted, though simple, and I believe were | sheds; silos capacity 300 tons; 18 cows (Jersey 
presented by T. Struthers, a Philadel. | #2), 2 bulls, 6 young stock. avout 60 swine, 4 
phia artist, as a token of affectionate | 1 express do., 1 light do.. 1 double, 1 single wagon 
reverence and admiration for the mem- | l-horse cart and harness, Democrat carriage, 
ory of the great departed. The inscrip-| 
tion upon the top merely states the} 
name,age, and time of the decease of | 
each respectively, the death of Mrs. 
Washington having occurred in 1801, 
two years after that of her revered con-| 
sort; and as her age is stated at seventy- 
one years, while he did not reach sixty- | 
eight, she must have been nearly two! 
years his senior.— Horace Greeley. | 
The immortal Washington could| 
‘‘mingle a rebuke with an apology” very | 
skilfally as the following incident will 
show. 
At dinner-parties, according to the| 
story, Washington allowed five minutes | 
for the variation of time pieces, and) 
then, when tardy members of Congress | 
appeared afterthe dinner was begun, | 
his sarcastic apology was: ‘‘G2ntlemen, | 
we are too punctual for you!” or, | 
‘gentlemen, L have a cook who never | 
asks whether the company has come, | 
but whether the hour has come!” 








GEMS. | 


Pusterity will talk of Washington 
with reverence as the founder of a great } 
empire, when my name shall be lost in | 


the vortex of revolution.—Napoleon | 
Bonaparte. 


No arch nor column, in courtly Eng- 
lish or courtlier Latin, sets forth the 
needs and the worth of the Father of his 
Country; he needs them not; the un- 
written benedictions of millions cover 
all the walls. (Mt. Vernon.) No gilded 
dome swells from the lowly roof to 
catch the morning or evening beam; 
but the love and gratitude of united 
America settle upon it in one eternal 
sunshine.—Edward Everett. 


The Republic may perish; the wide 
arch of our varied Union may fall; star 
by atar its glories may expire; stone by 
stone its columns and its capitol may 
moulder and crumble; all other names 
which adorn its annals may be forgot- 
ten ;—but as long as human hearts shall 
anywhere pant, or human tongues shall 
anywhere plead for a true, rational, and 
constitutional liberty, those hearts shall 
enshrine the memory, and those tongues 
prolong the fame of George Washing- 
ington.—Robert C. Winthrop. 

The riches of the Commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health; 

And more to her than gold or grain, 

The cunning hand and cultured brain. 

—Our State. 

Let our object be our country, our 
whole country, and nothing but our 
whole country. And by the blessing 
of God, may that country itself become 
a vast and splendid monument. not of 
oppression and terror, but of wisdom, of 
peace, of liberty, upon which the world 
may gaze, with admiration, forever.— 
Daniel Webster. 








Wanted in Dover, Mass. 


Farm from 10 to 50 acres, with 
good buildings, suitable for fruit 


and poultry, APPLY TO 





welcome to my house and welcome to 
my heart; but, with all his good qaal- 


J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St.. 


| markets and is run as a market 


oO. C. R. R. or in R. I. 


2-horse sled, 2 sleighs, sulky plow, manure 
spreader mowing machine, horse rake, tedder, 
potato and corn planter, seeder, W A. Wood 
reaper and binder, McCormack corn harvester 

1 10h. p. boiler and engine, ensilage cutter and 
carrier, grist-mill, all the small tools one cap 

think of. Cream sold at the door for creamery, 
or milk can be soldin town Here is an income 
ayer. Price for all, $8000, part cash, balance 

B per cent, or will trade for smaller farm. 





RUIT AND;STOCK FARM, 6 miles to Lowell 
25 from Boston on county road. Farm con- 
tains 70 acres. 4vuU fine bearing apple trees, 
acre raspberries, 1 acre blackberries, 2 8 
strawberries, 300 peach 3 and 4 yrs. old, besides 
other fruit. 2-story house 9 rooms, 2 large part 
ures, 4 light windows, piazzas and bay windows. 
Pump at sink, running water atbarn. Well room 
with two set boilers. Barn 60x38; 16 tie ups and 
8 stalls, fine cellar with 24 ft. space divided off 
for apple cellar; barn clapboarded and gro 
c »pola and vane. 2 henneries, 12x24 and 12x36. 
Two yrs supply of wood in shed. Cuts 35 tons of 
hay by machine. Price $6000. 


OUBLE VALUE in this 20 acre farm. Why? 
ist. Because it is nine miles from Bostor 
garden farm. 2ud 
Every foot is valuable for building lots. Only twe 
minutes to station, 40 trains daily; water, lights 
and electrics throughstreet. Large cottage house 
12 rooms, steam heat; barn 42x60 with sub cellar 
5 ft. carriage shed, 300 feet frame for winte’ 
sash. Seld on very easy terms as awhole or 
sections, or will exchange for property on the 
Personally examined. 





yas CREAM and MILK Business 
supplying Fitchburg trade. Intervale farm 
130 acres, finest of grass land all uncer drained, 
free from stone. All buildings built in 1896; 
house 12 rooms, painted white and blinded; ell 
and pantry, with refrigerator built in; 2 silos, 45 
tons each. Stock barn 40x48, 18 ft. posts; cream 
ery in one part, 20 tie ups and 4 stalls. Water 
from spring 20 ft. above buildings, running to 
house and barns(new pipe) ; hennery 20x20. bp. 
land orchard, 300 apple trees, mostly Baldwins, 
30 yrs. old; large variety other fruits, all kinds. 
Winter of '96 and ’97 kept 24 head and 3 horses. 
Pond near house supplies farm with ice. 20 cans 
of cream per week are sold at $1 per can; a read 
sale for all skim milk at 8c percan. Will sell 2 
cows and pair horses, harnesses, farm wagon, one 
“Farmer’s Handy Wagon,” machine, hay rake, 3 
harrows, plows, cultivators, 2-horse sled, sleigh, 
ex. wagon, all small tools for $5300 ; $200U can re- 
main at 5 percent, or will sell farm above for 
$4500. ee 


NUMMER BOARDING.— 400 acres, situated 
K) in one of the pleasantest towns in central 
New Hampshire, well divided; cuts 50 tons hay, 
all by machine ; aeoge 25 to 30 head and team. 
Valuable wood and timber lot. large amount fruit. 
Two-story house 20 roomsin first-class condition, 
cemented cellar, milk cellar, ice house, 2 large 
barns, clapboarded and pajnted; carriage house 
20x30. Running water atall buildings. Borders 
a beautiful lake for iong distance. Fine shade 
trees. Summer rustic house. Low tax rate. 
Everything up in first class shape for country 
farm or su.amer boarding place, wigh a first class 
trade established. Good sugar orchard 200 buck- 
ets. Price $4500. Very easy terms. Only 1 mile 
to two yen. Where can you find a better bar 

in! E.H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or J. A 
ILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 





CIDER & VINEGAR WORKS TO LEASE. 


For term of years. 18 miles from Boston 
near several other large markets. House of 7 
rooms (buiit 5 years) and stable room. $1,000 
to $1,200, easily made yearly. The entire plant 
in fist class condition. Stock and machinery for 
sale. J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St. 


NITUATED between two of the best markete 


pes. 
Eowses, 8 good wells of water. $4000 
price $4500. Free and clear. There is 21000 
worth wood and timber now ready to cut; mile 
to P.O. and stores. 





from Boston. Soil very best 

t consists of 80 apple trees, 40 plum, 36 

h, 6 cherry, 6 quince; 15 shade trees. House 

0 rooms and bath; stable 30x32, cellar under all. 

All buildings uted and blinded and built three 
ears ago. Price $5500. 


9 trom on MAIN LINE B.& 
0 


sc 





ORK COUNTY, ME.,—1 mile to village, 6 
station. 100 acres ae 


6)-ACRE VILLAGE place in Al order near 





Room 502, Boston, Mass. 


P, O., stores, ete. $1500. 


| 


INEST POULTRY PLANE ti Va" Bigies 

Near city of 85,000 population, 25 miles from 
Boston. Home market for all eggs and poultry at 
top prices. 34 acres land; land worth more for 
building lots than price asked for entire plant, 
Brooder house 75x15; hot water system; 
city 1500 chicks. Breeding houses are, No, 1— 
76x12; No. 2~72x12; No. 3—75x12; No. 4— 
100x15; No. 5—72x 15. Two smaller ones, 19x 
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. Buildings facing south. 
Land a good loam. $2000 to $ ! 


house ten rooms; barn 50x50; fine cellar; jotas 
carriage house 34x36; cook house 16x24, two 
stories; grain bins up stairs; 8 H. P. boiler, en- 
gine. Mann power bone cutter; clover cutter; 
one 600-egg Challenge, one 600-e M 
All ——_ clapboarded and painted. On maim 
road, electrics soon to pass. 1% mile to store, 
Roesecies, churches, etc. There are 200 plum, 
0 apple 12 pear. 160 currant, 100 raspberries, 
100 kberries, and small strawberry bed. Price 
$10,000, one-half cash. Included are 800 
bred Barred and White Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Brahmas and Leghorns. Investiga- 
*‘ted. Address J. A. WILLEY 


tiops ?! a ’ 
178 DEVONSHIRE 8T., Boston. 





QyTOoR and GRASS FARM 865 acres. One 
\) mile to station and P.O. 27 to Boston. House 
9 rooms, barn 30x85, annex 22x55, shed and wag- 
on house; all buildings painted and in good con- 
dition ; well shaded ; 500 peach, well fruited, 176 
lum feat ae gay | to bear, 75 bearin 
rees, 10 cows, pair horses. 50 fowls, ail far1 
tools, crops, an 50 tons in barn, Price for 


UTS NEARLY 100 TONS HAY, will pastare 
20 to 25 head; running water in all buildi 
bY Pipe ; 427 acres, finely located, everything 
th -! condition, hay having been spent on place, 
| Quantities of apples, pears, plums and cherries; 
mile to depot, P. O., stores; two other villages 
| within 1% miles. Good two-story house, one 
| barn 40x80, one 30x40, one 20x30; 
| house, 2 ells, other out- buildings. Borders hand- 
some sheet of water % mile. Price $4000, & 
| ach. which is less than buildings cost. 
| list of farms and village places, for particulars of 
| which address E. H. CARROLL, Warner, N. H., or 
| J. A. WILLEY, 178 Devonshire St., Boston* 





SOUTH EASTERN N. H. FARM.—125 acres, | 





| 
| EVER BEFORE offered for sale; been in 
aN family 80 years; 14% mile from station on 
Fitchburg R. R., 25 miles from Boston. 365 acres 
tillage, 30 pasture, 30 wood, keeping 15 head, 3 
horses; 8 room house good repair, several fire- 
places. Barn 86x30, with 18 tie-ups, 3 Stalls; 
| several other out-buildings. Cider mill, running 
gt ape repair, 25xlo; good view of vil 

| 144 mile away ; 350 apple, good variety, 12 che 

170 peach (just beginning to bear) 16 pear, 

plum, 6 quince, 30 grapevines, 4% acre strawber- 
ries (2 yrs. old) 1 acre asparagus. Price $4000, 
4 cash; stock and tools at appraisal if wanted. 








Tye HUNDRED ACRE Connnecticut River 
Farm. 80 acres iu tillage; 60 of this being in 
| one field. Perfect land; every foot tillable and 
eee poeta. 70 acres pasture, 50 wood and 
timber. 300,000 feet timber ready for market. 
, Mill less than % mile of farm. Nice old style 
| farm house, some 12 or 14rooms. Barns 100x50 
and 132x43 and connected; piggery 127x15. All 
newly fr. . land arranged n the most modern 
and convenient order. Cellar under entire barns, 
| divided into four sections, running water in each 
| sectlon. Water to all buildings fom two never 
| ing opete Ss. 150 ton silo. Stable fitted with 
| the “Bidwell Adjustable Stall.’ Cuts 100 tons 
| hay and fodder. Keeps 55 head cattle, 5 horses, 
| 30 sheep and 560 swine. This farm is only four 
minutes from station; stores, churches. and 
| schools near. This valuable property is offered 
| with or without stock and tools. As astock farm 
| itcanpot be excelled. Investigate this. Person- 
eS, Photograph at office of J. A. 





| 
} EVEL, FREE FROM ROCKS—% mile to 
| &4 stores, P. U., Schools and Church; bar 

passes door to meet every trai . Splendid set 
of buildings, house of 8 or 9 room:, connected 


13 to barn ani all painted white, green blinds. 


| Farm contaias 40 acres, borders pond on back 
}and has cottage which rents in summar for 
artie:,andin fall tu guaners' Large straw- 
rry bed, apple o chard of 200 bbls. in season. 
Price only $2800. and only 26 miles from Buston 
Lake is % mile long. same wide.jPhoto. at Office, 





SSEX CO.— Farm 150 acres. 2 miles te 
Station. 1 mile to electrics; 30 acres Eng- 
lish mowing, 45 pasture, 25 meadow balance 
woodland, cuts 50 tons hay, will easily cut 75 
tons; milk sold at door; 80 apple tre s, pears 
and peaches; good land. itered by well, 
springs and aqueduct. House 2 story, 12 rooms 
in good ord-r, Barns 36x60 and 33x40 with 
sheds, cornbarn, work shop, ete Price $9000, 
Suitable for gentleman’s farm or country resi- 
dence, in tow. of low tax rate. 


GEVENTEEN MILES from Boston—House 7 
\) rooms, furnace heat, several poultry house® , 
17 acres land. Price $2500. 


ee 


OR SALE. Poultry farm of 35 acres choice 
land, fine orchard, excellent buildings. Only 
6 miles from Salem, and 22 from Boston, 10 min- 
utes walk from both steam and electric cars. 9 
pouty houses, (rat and vermin proof), brooder 
ouse 16x108, hot water heated, cook house 12x 
20 with two (2) set boilers, incubator cellar, 
—cemented,all poultry buildings new. Oneofthe 
best of stock barns, 42x95, 2 carriage houses, 26 
ton ice house, extra fine cellar under barn, grand 
good house 13 or 14 rooms, nice shade, se 
high, good outlook, on main road, good marker 
right at door, a business of 2,500 to 3,000 chicks 
done yearly, and now keptup. Will sel) with or 
without stock (some nice choice stock if one 
wishes). Price will be right, owner deciding to 
change affords some one an excellent oppor- 
tunity, personally inspected. 


180 ACRE FARM-—30 in tillage and mow- 

ing..6 in a fine — orchard in bearing, 
balance pisture and woodland, watered by 
springs. Keeps 12 bead cattle and 3 horses. 
Land in fine shape having been run as milk and 
garden farm, produce having taken numerous 
prizes at Fai's House cottage style, 7 rooms. 
painted and blinded. Barn 50x60, nearly new 
and painted, sheds, cornbarn, poultry house and 
large root-cellar in barn, 114 mile to village, P 
O. and Station on main road 21 miles to Boston. 
A well kept and money suas farm. Price 
$3500,—$2000 cash, might consider a smaller 
payment. 


4 NY OTHER DESi naBLE FARMS for sale 
4¥3 Any size, price or location desired—Addregs 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
J. A. Willey, 


Room 502. 178 Devonshire St. Boston 











SAVE YOUR 
PLOUGHMANS. 


For 35 CENTS we will send you, postacs paid 
a strong, handsome and serviceable BINDEB 
for your PLOUGHMAN. This binder will 


Keep Them Olean, 
Make Them Easy of Reference 


southerly slope of beautiful > bouse 
ll. Barn 37x65, several out b As : 
sessed $2100, F. &C. Will sell farm, and Save Your Time. 
horse we eee ee or - = 
rs,and for poalcy raising. 


Sold at the PLOUGHMAN office for 30 cenis. 
Address MASS. PLOUGHMAN, 
78 Devons ‘\ire St, Bostew 























MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1898. 





























Breed Good Horses. 


There is now, and likely will be for | 


another half century, perhaps louger, as 
strong and widespread a demand for 
horses that are adapted to the various 
capacities for which they are used, in 
city and country, as there ever was and 
at prices that were never heard of in the 
experience of earlier breeders, but the 
call is for good horses only. 

The question will be asked, by what 
means are good horses to be obtained? 
It may be stated in reply that the 
first requisite is to be looked for in the 
sire of the stock intended to be raised. 
He should have in his veins the greatest 
amount of pure blood, compatible with 
size, weight and power, according to 
the purpose; the blood-horse possesses 
these to a degree entirely out of pro- 
portion to the size or apparent strength 
ot his frame, in the texture, form and 
symmetry of the bones; the elements of 
capacity for resistance and endurance 
are contained in the blood-horse many 
fold greater than those of similar char- 
acter found in the common, cold-blooded 


cart horse. 


Boston Cooking School. 





All ingredients mentioned in the follow- 


ing recipes are measured level. 





The lesson given at the Cooking 
School Wednesday morning, Feb. 23, 
included the preparation of dishes suit- 
able to serve at a ladies’ luncheon, and 
Clam Broth, Crabs a la Richmond, 
Sweetbread Cutlets, Creamed Mush- 
rooms in Timbale Cases, Salad Chiffon- 
ade and Pineapple Mousse were pre- 
pared before the audience. Miss Farm- 
er suggested that it was better not to 
make preparations for entertaining 
guests directly after a holiday, as it was 
difficult to procure fresh supplies from 
the market. She also recommended 
serving the food in individual portions 
for a ladies’ luncheon. 

CiaM Brotu.—Wash carefully one- 
half peck clams and put in a kettle with 
one cupful of cold water. Cover and 


steam until the shells are well opened. 
Strain the liquor through a double 
thickness of cheese cloth, season with 
pepper and serve at once in bouillon 
cups, garnishing each with a spoonful 
of whipped cream. 

The combination of the cream and 
broth was delicious. 

Clam broth is especially valuable for 
use in illness and can be taken when 
but little else can be given. 


CRABS A LA RICHMOND. Melt two 
tablespoonfuls butter, and add two 
tablespoonfuls flour; add one-third cup- 


ful milk and one-third cupful clam 
broth. Cook one cupful crab meat in 
one teaspoonful butter and two table- 
spoonfuls sherry wine two minutes, and 
add to the sauce with the soft part of 
eighteen steamed clams and the yolk of 
one egg diluted witha little cream. 
Season with salt and cayenne; add one 
tb stul brandy, and serve on cir- 
gt toast surrounded with 





i ; 
Tne meat of a dozen hard shelled 


crabs will generally give a cupful. 








The impression prevails with a class 
ot breeders that the thoroughbred’s prin- | 
cipal use is upon the tarf ; that he is a race | 
horse and without value, for any other | 
purpose, but a casual study of the origin | 
of the different breeds of magnificent | 


draft, coach, road and saddle horses of the | 


Either shrimps or lobster can be pre- 
pared in the same way. 

SWEETBREAD CUTLETS. Parboil one 
large sweetbread; cut fine, and mix 
with one half cupful French peas. 


Moisten with a thick cream sauce made 
with three tablespoonfuls butter, one- 


WELCOME 


DOAP. 

















sulphur with good success, sprinkling 
it in the drill with the seed, and Mr. 
Bourne gave his method of planting and 
tending the crop. 

The general opinion seemed to be that 
it was avery uncertain crop, it has so 
many enemies to contend with. A dis- 
cussion upon fruit was then entered 
into; the president thought that peaches 
could be raised again along the South 





Shore by raising seedlings, and selec’ ing 
the right land, neither too rich nor too 
poor. 

The time was well taken up and it 
seems well sometimes for a society to be 
in a situation to have to depend upon 
home talent, as it gives a chance to hear 
from those that would probably not be 
heard from under other circumstances. 

H. A. TURNER, 

Norwell, Mass. 





The Hotbed. 


On farms where a hot bed has been 
used heretofore, all that is generally 
necessary, is to clean out all the old 
material to make ready for new, says 
the agricultural editor of the Baltimore 
San. On farms wherea hotbed is to be 
made for the first time there are sev- 
eral things to consider. First of all, 
the importance of locating the hotbed 
ina suitable place should be remem- 





bered. A hillside, not too steep, that 
islopes to the south jis an excellent 
|place to make the hotbed. If there is 


country, will disclose that this strongest | third cupful flour and one cupful milk.|a tight board fence ora building close 
factor ot excellence and value is trace- | Season highly with salt, pepper and cay-/io the location on the north side, so 


able to the proportion of thorovghbred 
blood used in laying the foundation of 
their ancestry, and the more of it that 
has been introduced in the beginning 
and resorted to in later generations, the 
better have been results. | 

It has been the practice of thorough- | 
bred and skilled breeders, from the ear- 


liest times, to select suitable and good in two tablespoonfuls butter five min- 


mares, sound, large and well formed, 
without much regard to their blood-lines 


and these were bred to the thorough- | 
bred stallion, repeating the thorough in- | 


| 


enne. Cool, shape in cutlet forms, in- 
serting a piece of macaroniin the end 
ot each to simulate tue bone of a cutlet, 
crumb and fry. 

Quarter of a cupful of cornstarch may 
be used in place of the one-third cupful 
of flour. 


CREAMED MUSHROUMS. 
halt pound mushrooms, broken in pieces, 


utes; add one and one-half tablespoon- 
fuls four and two-thirds cupfal c eam. 


When boiling add one-half tablespoon- | 


ful wine. Season with salt, pepper and 
cayenne, and serve in timbale cases. 


>. pa Bh S. 


fusion to the progeny for several ques. | rae " ‘ . 
tions and to such a course of breeding the | heey reece Mix et oe po 
present high standard of the different | oat Sour, woe mepre ~ on | 
breeds of horses in this and other coun |e ra reas proche norte onca 
aaa :" | half cupful milk, onee g en, | 
tries is largely indebted. Let the farmer) ond one tablespoonful olive oil. S$ ape | 
then who keeps a few brood mares se-| with a timbule iron, fry in deep fat and 


lect the most desirable sire for his colts | drain, 


within reach, giving preference, other| Melted batter may be used in place of ‘above the surrounding surface, and; 
’ - ‘ : e iv . | 
the olive oil, but the latter will give) oath should be banked tightly up to| 


things being equal, to the preponder- | wore crisp timbale cases. 


li 


side of the wall, 


|much the better, as it will afford great 
| protection from cold, raw winds, and 
thereby afford additional warmth. The 
| next thing to do is to dig out in the hill- 
side a space the size required for the 
| bed wanted. The lower side should have 


Covk one-/ 18 inches of soil removed and the depth 


at the rear will naturally be greuter. 


The frame must be arranged at the top 
| to slope at an ang]>, to give enough in- 
‘cline to shed the rains and afford the 
/sun a chance to have access. If the sash 
| is too level the sun wil: no shine well 
jnside. The sides, after the pit is dug, 
should be walled up with good boards, 
and it is well to brace across tup and 
bottom to prevent any bulging in after 
the soil is pressed down around the out- 
The frame the sash 
rests on should rise about ten inches 





i Mr. 



















































ance of thoroughbred blood demon. | 
strated in his pedigree. ; 


SALAD CHIFFONADE. — Shred two 


|the top on the outside, so as to cause all 
|rain or moisture to run from the bed 


T» breed a fairly average good mare | gteen peppers, remove the seeds, boil | instead of seitling around it. There 
to a small horse with the hope of getting | One minute and cool; shred one head of | snould be trum four to six inches of soil 


a iarge colt; from « leggy, long-backed | 


horse expecting the result of the mating | 
to be one of short, compact and power- | 
ful build, or sound progeny from 4a| 
broken-winded, blind, spavined or 
otherwise diseased sire would be a folly 
that no well regulated or prudent breed- 
er would attempt, in these days of en- 
lightenment and progress. 

An eminent authority on this subject 
has said that the ‘‘blood” should always 
be on the sire’s side and having inher- 
ited size, constitutional vigor, temper 
and other things that go towards desir- 
ability, leaving beauty of form, a roomy 
frame, long sloping hips, a wide chest 
and a generally perfect model, to the 
mare. 

The horse for the farm breeders’ pur- 
pose should be of medium height, say 
15 1-2 hands, short, back well ribbed up, 
short in the saddle place, long below. 
He should have high withers, broad 
loins, broad chest, straight rump, a high 
muscular, but not beefy chest; a lean, 
bony, well set head, clear, bright, well 
placed eyes, well apart, broad nostrils 
and smallears. His forelegs long, well 
muscled ab »ve the knees, also, his hind 
legs above the hocks, lean, short and 
bony below these joints. The bones 
cannot well be too flat, or too large, and 
the sinews ought to be straight, firm 
and hard to the touch. 

From such a horse, if the breeder can 
find him, and from a well-chosen mare, 
she may be slightly larger, more bony, 
more roomy, and in everyway, coarser 
than the horse, to the advantage of 
the progeny, sound, healthy and vigor- 
ous, the chances of getting a colt that 
prove a success to his skill as a breeder 
not only, but one of profit to him ina 
pecuniary sense, as well, will be reduced 
tothe minimam.—lIndiana Farmer. 





Now is a good time to trim trees if it 
has not been done before. Fruit trees 
should be scraped at the same time as 
far up as the tool will reach. 


———— 


= 
_———_ 


Treat your horse well and he will treat you 
well, Give him a bed of German Peat Moss. 
C. B. Barrett, 45 Market-street, Boston, Mass. 








romaine, 
pieces, and ¢hree tirm tomatoes cut in | 
small pieces. Serve with a French dress- | 
ing, marinating each one separately be- 
fore putting them together. 

Romaine is very similar to lettuce, 
and the latter may be used if romaine is 
not to be had. The combination of col- 
ors gives a very pretty salad. 


PinearPLE Movsse.—Soak one table- 
spoonful gelatine in one-fourth cupful 
cold water; add one cupfual hot pine- 
apple syrup, two tablespoonfuls lemon 
juice and one cupful sugar. Strain and 
cool, color to a strawberry pink with 
Barnett’s fruit red, and as the mixture 
thickens, fold in the whip trom one 
quart thin cream. Pack in salt and ice 
four hours. 

The pineapple syrup will prevent its 
thickening very rapidly, but if # larger 
quantity of gelatine is used, it will be 
per_-eptible in the taste after it is frozen. 

The next lesson will be given at the 
rooms of the school, 372 Boylston St., 
Wednesday morning, March 2, begin- 
ning at ten o’clock. Consomme, Oys- 
ters a la Somerset, Chicken Timbales, 
Rolls, Shrimp Salad with Wine Jelly, 
and Imperial Padding will be prepared. 
Single admission, fifty cents. 








Farmers’ [nstitute at Marshfield. 


— 


The first Institute of the season of the 
Marshfield Agricultural Society wag 
held Feb. 17, 1898. The president, Wal- 
ton Hall presided. 

The farmers and their wives in goodly 
numbers, considering the day was so 
cold and blustering, assembled to listen 
to an address upon poultry, by A. F. 
Hunter, but owing to illness he could 
not be present. So the society was 
thrown upon its own resources, and as 
poultry was the subject announced, the 
forenoon was devoted to a discussion of 
that subject and was entered into in an 
animated manner by Messrs. Peterson, 
Bourne, Blackman, Harlow, Turner and 
others. A collation was served at noon, 
after which the president, who owns the 
Webster Farm, showed by figures that 
he had made the farm pay the past year. 
The subject of potato culture was after- 
wards taken up. Mr. Peterson said that 
for the scabon potatoes he had tried 


one large grape fruit cut in thrown in that is not frosted if the soil 
is frosted to the depth dug; if not, the 
| eoil will not be strictly necessary before 
the heating material is put in. 


The best material for the hotbed is 
horse manure that has been carefully 
saved for several days and kept well 
packed in barrels. If the stable has been 
littered with dry leaves, it will improve 
the value of the manure for hotbed pur- 
poses. The manure is then put in the hot- 
bed and trampled very tirmly down. 


after it is packed. On this put eight 
inches of as fine, rich garden soil as can 
be obtained. Put on the sash, and after 
four or five days of sunshine the soil will 
be in proper condition for sowing the va- 
rious kinds of seeds. Before and after the 


or blankets. 
ing the night. Do not air very soon 


tendency to cause young plants 


hotbed sash. 


year. 


have to be replaced. 


for field culture. 


supply. 


makes better.” 








Beacon Hill Notes. 


The committee on agriculturé has had 
under consideration the measure pro- 
viding for legislation requiring a guar- 
antee of health for all milk producing 
herds. These guarantees of good health 
were to be insisted upon by the local 
boards of health, who were authorized 
to withhold milk licenses from those 
who failed to get certificates of good 
health for their herds. But Mr. Freder- 
ick of Methuen stated that the measure 
had been misinterpreted by many of 
the farmers asa measure to allow the 
compulsory use of tuberculin, so he 
offered a substitute, to provide that all 
producers of milk outside of the State 
should be obliged to get certificates of 
health for their herds, either through 
the Milk Licensing Board, the Board of 
Health or the Cattle Commissioners. 
Representative Frederick spoke of the 
injustice of imposing rigid health regu- 
lations for Massachusetts producers, 
when competing producers just over the 
line in adjoining states were free to send 
milk down from herds that failed to 
pass the state health tests. He cite! the 
instance of his nearest city, Lawrence, 
which was inflicted with milk from New 
Hampshire herds, many of whose cattle 
were animals that would be unable to 
secure health cards from Massschusetts 
authorities. Mr. Frederick thought the 
present law operated to the great disad- 
vantage of the Massachusctts milk pro- 
ducers. 

Dr. Peters of the Cattle Commission- 
ers offered the information that the 
Lynn Board of Health imposed health 
regulations on al] milk sold in that city, 
including milk that came from New 
Hampshire. Dr. Burr of the Boston 
Health Board thought that the Law- 
rence Board of Heaith had authority 
and power to impose and enforce regu- 
lations for a pure milk supply. Dr. 
Burr said further, that while it was a 


fact that certain health authorities im-| 
posed these restrictions, there would | 


probably be trouble if the rule was a 


general one, without legislation convey- | 


ing authority that is now taken. 


Dr. Alexander Burr of the Boston. ‘ 
| committee compliments, particularly, the busi- 


aoe , : | ness methods of the company. 
bill introduced by Representative Fred- | 


Board of Health thought the origina: 


erick a good measure andinthe right 


direction with the single exception of | 
the possibility of all»wing b ards of} 


health to insist upon the tuberculin test 





BITS OF FUN. 


‘‘Buy this patent churn,” said the 
agent; ‘it will last for a lifetime.” 

‘* Jes’ 60,” answered the Frog Moun- 
tain inhabitant, ‘‘bat a feller mout not 
live half that long.”-—Atlanta Journal. 

‘‘Habit” is hard to remove. If you 
take away the first letter, ‘a bit” is 
left. If you take off another letter, you 
still have a ‘‘bit” left. While if you 
take off another the whole of ‘‘it” re- 
mains. If you remove another it is 
not ‘‘t” totally used up. All of which 
goes to show that if you wish to get rid 
of a bad habit you must shake it off 
altogether.— Household. 


The clergyman whose “study” is in 
the house; the literary man who works 
at home; the lawyer who spreads over 
the library table a lot of legal docu- 
ments he has brought from the office— 
each and all will appreciate this wise 
boy. It 18 a wise boy who knows just 
what to do in an emergency. 

First Boy (dropping in for a call) : 
“What are you doing with your hat 
and coat and big boots on in the 
house?” 

Second Boy: ‘(Mamma is putting 
things to rights, and I want to keep 
tnese things where | can find ’em.”— 
American. 

Mr. Romanz—I tell you what, a baby 
brightens up the house, and that’s a 
fact. 

Mr. Practikal—Yes; we’ve had to 
keep the gas burning all night ever since 


ours was born.—Chicago News. 


Now this is not bad, I think. 

A young man refused to take wine at 
a dinner. 

‘You are quite right,” said his r ight 
hand neighbor. ‘There’s many a slip 


*twixt the cup and the lip.” 
Yes,” said the youth smiling de- 
murely, ‘‘it’s a slip of a girl this time.’ 
And they all smiled at him. 





A GOOD SHOWING. 


We publish in this {ssue the annual report 
of the auditing committee on the condition of 
the John Hancock Mutua! Life Insurance Uo., 
and it makes an especially good showing. The 


The John Han- 
cock Co. is strictly mutual, and was founded 
with the avowed object of offering every facility 
for insurance, and ever) advantage to the in- 
sured that is or can be consistently offered by 
any company. There being no stockholders, 


| the surplus of the company belongs wholly to 


as the guarantee of health for herds. TO | the policy holders; and such part as the direct- 


Harrington of Lunenburg, 


Dr. | ors deem it unnecessary to hold as a naargin for 


Burr admitted that health officers had | ®oMtingencies, is annually returned in the way 


no right to inspect barns or stables or 
milk depots outside of the limits of their 
own citiesortowns. Dr. Burr thought 
that the health authorities had the 
right to prevent the receipt of milk 
from places that were regarded to be in 
an unsanitary condition, although the 
barn or stable might be | »cated wit hou 
the jurisdiction of the local health 
board. 





GRANGE NOTES. — 
Old Colony Pomona Grange. 


The Old Colony Pomona Grange met 
with Somerset Grange, Saturday, Feb. 
19, andalthough the unpleasant weather 
kept many away, there was a very good 








‘There should be at least a foot and ahalt | 


seeds are sown the sash should be cov- 
ered at night with straw matting, boards 
The right temperature for 
daytime is from 70 to 80 degrees and 
should never fall below 55 degrees dur- 


after removing the covering in the 
morning, a8 such a proceeding has a 
to 
'‘‘damp off,” as the gardeners term it. 
Tarred paper makes excellent mats for 
Some farmers make the 
hot-bed a permanent affair, having the 
walls made of brick laid in mortar. The 
pian is practical and saves work every 
A brick hotbed will last, while 
a wooden-walled one will soon rot and 


A writer in an exchange says: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly it is in the interest of economy 
for every farmer to raise his own plants 
Not only is there sav- 
ing of money, put also there is a stimu- 
lus to plant more and to enlarge opera- 
tion to the full extent of the manure 
Anywhere in city, village or 
country, where a dweller may secure a 
piece of ground six feet by three he may 
raise, year after year, at an initial cost 
of $2.50, all the lettuce one family can 
consume and have, besides, an all-win- 
ter garden, a bit of summer at the door, 
to divert the mind, to cheer, to make 
brighter, and what makes brighter, 


attendance. After the business meet- 


‘ing in the morning a bountiful colla- 


tion was served by the members of S»m- 
erset Grange, to which all did ample 
justice. After the dinner hour all lis. 
tened to a very interesting program, 
prepared by Worthy Lecturer Maxwell 
assisted by members of Somerset 
Grange, which consisted of readings, 
voesl and instrumental s¢lections, etc. 
A very interesting paper was read ty 
the lécturer, Bro. F. H. Maxwell. A 
vote of thanks was extended to mem- 
bers of Somerset Grange for the cordial 
greeting ex'ended visiting patrons. 


This grange isin a prosperous condi- 
tion, and the outlook for the future is 
very bright. Everyone expressed a de- 
sire to meet there again.—E. L. Hop- 
kins. 





How to Hit the Bull’s Eye. 

Nelson J. Tuttle, who conducts large Livery 
Stables in Hartford, Conn., remarks. ‘For 
the last 25 years [ have used (uinn’s Ointment 
and find ita wonderful remedy for removing 
Curbs, Splints, Spavins, Windpuffs, Bunches.” 
Trial box 50 cents, silver or stamps. - Regular 
size $1.50 delivered. Address W. B. Eddy & 
Co., Whitehall, N. Y. 





This ‘s Certainly a Wonderful Chance, 

We are aware that our people who suffer from 
nervous, chronic or long-standing complaints 
do not have the same opportunity to be cured 
as do the residents of the great cities where the 
most eminent physicians an specialists reside. 
Dr.B Greene,of 34Temple Place,Boston, Mass., 
who has the largest practice in the world, and 
who is without doubt the most successful speci_ 
alist in curing all forms of nervous and chronic 
diseases, offers to give free consultation by 
mailto all sufferers. Write to him at once 
about vour case. He will surely cure you 





Horse Owners! Use 
GOMBAULT’S _ 


Caustic 

















of dividends. 
Since this company was chartered in 1862, it 


has issued policies, insuring over $400,000,000; | 


has paid death claims and matured endow- 
ments amounting to over $14,500,000; and has 
returned to members as surrender values for 
discontinued policies and paid in dividends 
over $4,500,000. 

All classes of life and endowment policies are 
issued by the company, life, endowment and 
term policies, as the insured prefers. 

An exchange asks these pertinent questions: 

If it is about all you can do to clothe and 
feed your family. could your widow do it? 

If it is about all you can do to pay your rent, 


| in addition to your other expenses, could your 


widow do it? 

If it is about all you ean do to lay by, year by 
year, enough to meet the mortgage on your 
home when due, could your widow do it? 

If you have been unable to buy a home for 
your family and maintain them at the same 
time, could your widow do it? 

Let the uninsured husbands and fathers ask 
themselves these questions. 

All information desired may be had on appli- 
cation to the company. 





Farm For Sale or To Lease. 

60 Acres—Well divided 4 acre Strawberries 
\% acreraspberries in bearing. Plenty apples’ 
peaches, plums, and cherries. Tand in good 
cultivation. will keep 5 or 6 head and team. 
House of 8 rooms, wood-shed and carriage house 
connected, large barn and hen house, for 150 
hens, ice-house and piggery. Milk and cream 
sold at door. Situated in Essex County and 
convenient to good market. 2% miles to village, 
P. O. and Depot. Price $3000, easy terms, or 
will rent for $160 per year. 

8. A. WILLEY, 


OU need not worry about your painy 





ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
1 itisburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 

































































neues Vittsbargh, li ff > 
4 ~~ aa peeling off or colors fading if , 

Pittaburgh. e 
naiemecelel Poa use Pure White Lead, Pure | 
L UXSTEIN ‘ 
1.TLANTIO seed Oil and National Lead Co.'s Tin;), 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN ’ : 
wre) Nerve. | Colors, and employ a practical painter | 
ULSTER . 
pao 7 apply it. 
89 ° 
aeernan_ { oeee?: Be sure that the brands are right. 
COLLIER . + 4 } 
some | list of genuine brands, which are made |, 
RED SEAL os ” 
7 the ‘old Dutch process. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tintin 
MORLEY Cleveland. FREE any desired shade is readily obtained. ers a v a 
SALEM Salem, Mass. able information and card showing samples of colors free 1 
. * aie folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various si) -.., 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to 
KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 
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66 99 a new book, new methods, live ideas, up-to-date ts ‘ 
How to grow largest, most beautiful (..: 
at small cost. Reduces fertilizer bills. Iners — 

5 rofits 100 te 700 per cent., based»)... "* 


ence of a life of fruit culture, 1900 acres in fruits. Cataic, ue new peaches, . ohestnnte en... 
fruits, etc., free with this book to those who mention this $ an hy Tt an 


paper and send name of or mo nit 
ddress at ence, J. i. eh Glastenber. 


HALE, South Glastonbury, ¢o.,” 


with that long-handled back-breaker ? 
1898, 


No. 
than y 


Jr." Book for 
**Plamet Jr.’ 
out of one man 


farming ; made it easier—more profitable. The “ Planet Jr.” 
Book will tell you the “ how” ” ” 7 
Send forit. Sa ee. oe 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., 
1107 Market St., Philada. 


The ARLINGTON SWIVEL PLow 


with Coulter, Jointer and Ground Wheel, 


This is the ideal plow for lowing side hill lands or for 














plowing back and forth without lands. Thi. plow 

is equipped with a specially ¢ n= 

They structed moldboard that makes it 
are made work equally as well as the recy) ir 
intwo sod plow. T © reversible jointer is qa 
Special new feature of great Value. \ 


wheel and coulter, will see how it operates b ahene 
and two sizes, above cut. Send foreatalcgue nae at the 
THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 


Box 117 Chicopee Falis, 


Ss, &tc, 


A. T. CO. 
Mass. 


whee), coulter 
and jointer. 
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‘BUSINESS 
‘DIRECTORY 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influ-. 


CURES AND PREVENTS 





enza, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, _ CONTAINING BOTH AN 
Swelling of the Joints, | Alphabetical and Classified List 
Lumbago, Inflammation, | OF ALL 


RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, | Business Houses and the Professions, 


Frostbites, Chilblains, Headache, ates ww Goan vee 
Toothache, Asthma, 
WITH 


DIFFICULT BREATHING. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from one 
to twenty minutes. NOT ONE HOUR afte: 
reading this advertisement need any one SUF: 
FER WITH PAIN. 

Radway’s Ready Relief is a Sure Cure for 
Every Pain, Sprains, Bruises, Pains in 
the Back, Chest or Limbs. It was 

the First and is the 

PAIN REMEDY 

That instantly stops the most excruciating 

pains, allays inflammation, and cures ongest- 

ions whether of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels 
or other glands or organs, by one application. 

WHEN USED INTERNALLY—A half to a tea- 
spoonful in half a tumbler of water will in a 


i CE Directory and New Map. 


Sampson, Murdock & Co.., 
155 Fran .in St., Boston. 


Only 710 PAGES. PRICE #2.00 





Mailed Promptly on Receipt of Priv 





HEADQUARTERS for 
2 and 4 Whee! 


few minutes cure Cramps, Spasms, Sour 
Stomach, Heartburn, Nervousness, Sleepless- 


Dumping Horse Carts 


Wide and Narrow Tires 








JA 
178 Devonshire St., Boston Mass, | 





ness, Sick Headache, Diarrhea, Dysentery, 


Colic, Flatulency and all internal pains. Steel Axles 


Low rates of freight from 
our works, Tatamy, Pa., 


HOBSON & C0., xo ¢scsncat. we, vor 
DON?T *Oucns 


Fifty cents per bottle. Sold by Druggists. 


RADWAY & CO., NEW YORK. 
“+ BE SURE TO GET RADWAY’S. 
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MOSELEY’S and cnpect them tobe + 
ess you put a handf 
OCCIDENT CREAMERY. Lambert’s Death to Lice 
on them. ‘s cheaper 1 
For any day. Trial size, 10 
EVERY FARMER AND DAIRYMAN. gress company, 9000, Been nti 


Send For Circulars. 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 


Clinton, lowa. 


Wanted to Hire April 1,°98 


A married man who is strictly temperate a: ‘0 
40,000 APPLE TREES, 9 Cents each, 5 to 7 dustrious and thorough! entorstends the 
feet. Send toG B. Stene’s Wholesale nurseries and handling of Cattle, Hogs and Sheep and 4!! 
Dansviile, N Y., for 80 page Catalogue. Seoure | other farm work, Address Box 205, Paw! 
varieties now. Pay in Spring. 
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€ paths History. 
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Ridpath’s Illustrated History of the United States ° 
=a From the Aboriginal Times to tand including) the World's Fair i a } 

| F YOU want to know the history IF YOU are interested in the thrill iF ae «© 
of m ing events thar ew oh caps mete Sse a 

re atest | LIF se cemnitmammtcanenee | INFACT cxtessteoctics 





No Single Book Ever Contained Such an Amount of Valuable Information. 


THE BEST 


WITH OVER 800 PAGES AND 3800 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Printed on paper made expressly for the book, and bound |! 
attractive style, with black, gray and sliver sides and back. 


REGULAR PRICE, $3.75. 


Price, \including One Year’s subscription to the Ploughman, |$3.75. 
THIS DOES NOT INCLUNE POSTAGE OR EXPRESS CHARGES ON BOOK. 


est times to the present d find 
all about the causes of that great it all in Ridpath Roan edumsions) took 
for the chien it is unsurpassed. 


uprising, get Ridpath's History. 
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EVER ISSUED. 


BOOK 
BINDING 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


INFORMATION 
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